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For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE NAMELESS BROOK: A SYMBOL. 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES. 


O unknown brook, [ know a life like thine, 
That has its source in far-off hills divine; 


In liquid freshness through the world it slips, 
And violets gather at its finger-tips. 


An artist mixed his colors by its flow, 
And on his canvas falls the after-glow. 


A lover listens at its lips apart, 
And breathless, hears the story of his heart. 


A poet makes its wordless song his own, 
And grows immortal through the monotone, 


And yet—the world dreams not the debt it 
owes 

A life like thine, sweet brook, that nameless 
flows. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mrs. Virginia D. Young of Fairfax, S. 
C., Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton of Warren, 
O., and doubtless many other women who 
have written expressing regret at the pro- 
posed abandonment of coéducation in the 
Junior College of Chicago University, 
have received letters from President Har- 
per, assuring them in the most positive 
terms that coéducation will never be 
abolished in Chicago University, or in 
any department of it. This is singular. 
Ts not the Junior College a department of 
the University? Is not President Harper 
using all his influence to have the young 
men and women in the Junior College 
separated at all their lectures and recita- 
tions? And, if so, in what sense does 
President Harper understand the English 
language? Those persons who would re- 
gard the proposed change as a calamity 
would do well to write to Mr. Martin A. 
Ryerson, Lake Geneva, Wis., president of 
the Board of Trustees, expressing their 
hope that this backward step will not be 
taken. 








A few days ago the Trades’ Union Con- 
gress in London voted down a resolution 
in favor of suffrage for women, while it 





adopted one in favor of making naturali- 
zation easier for foreign men. A corre- 
spondent writes from England: 


The vote on woman suffrage stood 110 
in the negative to 103 in favor. Thatisa 
close vote, and means that the working- 
men are about to become advocates for 
complete equality. That in its turn 
means that Parliament will not be long in 
heeding the demand when they make it, 
if they are at all in earnest about it. 





The new census reveals the interesting 
fact that Wyoming contains the smallest 
proportion of unmarried women to un- 
married men of any State in the Union. 
And Wyoming is the only State where 
women have had the full ballot for the 
past thirty-three years. What now be- 
comes of the argument that if women 
could vote they would not be willing to 
marry, or would become so unattractive 
that men would not wish to marry them? 
Behold, Wyoming has the smallest propor- 
tion of spinsters to bachelors among all 
the forty-five States! 





HOW TO COOK WITHOUT COAL. 


One quart of oil does the work of 120 
pounds of anthracite coal, and does it 
better. 

Fifty pounds of bread, meat and vege- 
tables can be cooked with one quart of 
oil, in three charges, taking nine hours 
for the three, in the Aladdin Oven. 

Any one who possesses ordinary ca- 
pacity can make an Aladdin Oven, or a 
substitute, 

These three sentences from a pamphlet 
by Edward Atkinson assume keen interest 
now that a coal famine is upon us. 

The doctors had been telling the Amer- 
ican people for years that they ate too 
much meat, but these admonitions were 
seldom heeded. The beef trust put up 
the prices, and that did what all the 
preaching of the doctors had failed to do 
—led thousands of people to the discov- 
ery that meat three times a day was not 
necessary, and that they were better 
without it. 

For years the scientists have been tell- 
ing us that food cooked long and slowly 
tastes better and is more digestible than 
food cooked quickly, and Count Rumford, 
Edward Atkinson, and others have been 
showing how, by a simple apparatus, 
most kinds of food could be prepared at 
less cost and with far less labor than by 
the ordinary cook-stove. Human nature 
is conservative; most people turned a 
deaf ear, clung to the troublesome and 
costly coal stove, ate imperfectly cooked 
food, and tried to cure their dyspepsia by 
taking patent medicines. Now that the 
coal stove stands idle for want of fuel, 
necessity may drive people to the im- 
proved method of cookery which only the 
intelligent and progressive few have hith- 
erto been willing to try. If so, as in the 
case of the beef trust, some indirect good 
will come out of what at first seemed an 
unmixed evil. 

Mr. Atkinson, in a@ pamphlet which he 
has been distributing gratis for years, 
gives the following directions for what he 
calls a “Boy’s or Girl’s Aladdin Oven,”’ 
because he says any boy or girl with 
gumption can make it out of such waste 
materials as are generally to be found 
about any house: 

Take an old wooden chair of which the 
legs are not broken; saw off the back. 

Have a good factory hand lamp, con- 
sisting of a heavy font encased in tin, with 
a wick about two inches wide for a crack- 
er-box oven of the size named. If larger 
boxes are found, a duplex burner will be 
the best. The Trench burner is the safest 
and most easily managed. The factory 
lamp and Trench burner can be had from 
the Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Company, 
Boston. 

Get a sheet of tin or iron about two 
feet square and cut a hole in the middle 
about six inches square. Nail it to the 
chair legs. Turn the edges down so as 
not to cut yourself. 

Take an old tin cracker box, 10x 10x 11 
inches, or a bigger one if you can get it. 
Cut a round hole on one side, two and one 
half inches in diameter. Set that round 
hole over the hole in the sheet iron. 

Get another old tin cracker box, about 
an inch smaller every way. Do not cut 
any hole in this. Put it inside the big 
box. Stand it on two supports, to be de- 
scribed later, so as to have a clear heat 
space all around the inner box. 

Make a two-story wire frame, so as to 
be able to put two sets of cooking vessels 





into the oven, one set above the other. 

Take an old felt tablecloth or an old 
blanket, and one or two voluminous Sun- 
day papers. Stitch the Sunday papers 
into a pad to cover the oven, with a thick- 
ness of the old tablecloth inside and out. 
Use this like the cozy with which teapots 
are kept hot, so that it will fit loosely 
over the outside of the cracker-box oven. 
Protect the lower edges of the cozy which 
will rest on the iron table with some 
sheets of old tin, brass, or zinc, so as to 
prevent scorching the paper. 

For cooking vessels or jars, china or 
stoneware are the best. 

The interspace for the circulation of 
hot air between the inner cracker box 
and the outer one may be from three- 
fourths to one and one half inches. 

Two slabs of soapstone or tile or of 
sheet metal made into an oblong square 
about eight inches long, two inches wide, 
and three-fourths to one inch high, accord- 
ing to the relative sizes of the two tin 
cracker boxes, should be placed on the 
bottom of the larger of the two tin 
cracker boxes, as supports for the smaller 
cracker-box to stand on. 

Being thus equipped, put the food into 
the oven; close both the covers, which 
are to open sideways as doors. Put the 
cozy over the outside; light the lamp, 
with the flame low at first; place it under 
the hole as close up as may be without 
causing the lamp to smoke. Wait a few 
minutes for the wick-holder to heat, then 
put up the flame to the standard at which 
the lamp burns clear and bright. Then 
go out and play tennis, croquet, hockey, 
or marbles, or get your lessons until din- 
ner is ready. 

If you cannot find such old traps and 
tin boxes about the house, then use your 
own wits and find something else that 
will do. 

Among the things suggested which 
may be used instead of the cracker-boxes 
are a half. barrel; a bucket or tub of indu- 
rated fibre, commonly known as a ‘“‘paper”’ 
pail or tub; or an old tea-chest. 

Mr. Atkinson’s pamphlet includes a dia- 
gram which will be of much help in fol- 
lowing the foregoing directions. Instruc- 
tions are also given how to guard against 
fire, etc. The pamphlet can probably still 
be had free by sending a stamp for post- 
age to Mr. Edward Atkinson, Heath Hill, 
Brookline, Mass. Any one who wishes a 
fuller account of the principles involved, 
with a great number of recipes and much 
other valuable information, should send 
for Mr. Atkinson’s book, ‘‘The Science of 
Nutrition,’ published by Damrell & Up- 
ham, Boston, price, $1.00. 

The main principle is to box up heat in 
a jacket of non-conducting material. Al- 
most every type of oven now used with 
the common gas or oil stoves can be jack- 
eted and converted into an Aladdin Oven 
at very slight cost. 

A friend of mine, a widow who has to 
support herself by work outside her 
home, tells me she has found the Aladdin 
Oven invaluable because it cooks by a 
steady and regular heat and needs no 
watching. When she and her son left the 
house in the morning for their day’s 
work, they used to put the dinner in the 
oven and light the lamp, and on their re- 
turn at night they found it done to a turn, 
and not burned. 

Every process of cooking suitable to 
the Aladdin Oven, including roasting, 
baking, braising, sautéing, and stewing 
(not frying), may be done in china, stone- 
ware, or ordinary vessels made of clay, in 
which the food may be served. Broiling 
in the oven requires a metal pan and grill. 

Mr. Atkinson says: ‘All these facts 
have been proved by myself at many game 
dinners which I have given to my friends, 
cooked under an empty half-barrel in the 
dining-room, without any offensive smell. 
I have given many dinner parties at fifteen 
to twenty cents a guest for five courses, 
which have been declared equal to the 
customary table d’hote dinners at the 
best clubs.”’ 

The Aladdin Oven, or a home made sub- 
stitute for it, is now in use in many pub- 
lic institutions and private families, and 
some inveterate cases of dyspepsia have 
been cured by it. ‘‘A wooden oven heat- 
ed by five lamps has been made and used 
for several years at the Tuskegee Insti- 
tute in Alabama, where the tough beef 
and mutton of that section are converted 
into tender, succulent, and nutritious 
food.” 

Among the places in Boston where the 
Aladdin Ovens are in daily operation are 
the New England Kitchen at 485 Tremont 
Street, and its branch at 39 Charles 
Street. A. 8. B. 





FRUITS OF EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 


The advocates of equal suffrage are 
often asked what practical and tangible 
good it has done where it prevails, and 
they are sometimes challenged to name a 
single “law aimed at human betterment”’ 
which has been passed as a consequence. 
It is not hard to answer this demand. 


In Wyoming, equal suffrage has caused 
the passage of a law that men and women 
in the employ of the State (including 
teachers) shall receive equal pay for-equal 
work; has raised the age of protection for 
girls to eighteen, and has led to the re- 
peal of the law that formerly licensed 
gambling. Child labor is forbidden, and 
cruelty to children is severely punished. 


In Utah, equal suffrage has caused the 
passage of a law that female teachers in 
the public schools shail receive the same 
pay as male teachers, provided they hold 
certificates of the same grade; also bills 
raising the age of protection for girls to 
eighteen, doubling the number of free 
scholarships in the State Normal School, 
establishing an art institute, and provid- 
ing for improved sanitary arrangements 
in the schools, and for the better protec- 
tion of the public health in various ways. 


In Idaho, equal suffrage has caused the 
passage of bills abolishing licensed gamb- 
ling, raising the age of protection for 
girls to eighteen, authorizing city coun- 
cils to levy a one-mill tax for free reading- 
rooms and libraries, requiring three per 
cent. of all school moneys to be set aside 
for the founding of school libraries, and 
establishing a State Library Commission, 
two members of which must be women 
and two others the President of the State 
University and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


Colorado owes to her women the laws 
establishing a State Industrial School for 
Girls and a State Home for Dependent 
Children; removing the emblems from 
the Australian ballot (the nearest ap- 
proach to an educational qualification for 
suffrage), making fathers and mothers 
joint guardians of their children, enlarg- 
ing women’s property rights, raising the 
age of protection for girls to eighteen, in- 
troducing the indeterminate sentence, so 
much desired by the friends of prison 
reform; establishing parental schools, 
providing for the care of the feeble-mind- 
ed, and for the preservation of forest trees; 
giving the board of charities and correction 
power to investigate private eleemosynary 
institutions, and providing an annual ap- 
propriation to buy books for the State 
library; also in Denver ordinances placing 
drinking fountains in the streets, forbid- 
ding expectoration in public places, and 
requiring smoke-consuming chimneys on 
all public and business buildings. 

Among other results of equal suffrage 
is a much better enforcement of the laws 
forbidding the employment in factories of 
children under fourteen, requiring mer- 
chants to furnish their saleswomen with 
seats, regulating the sale of liquor and to- 
bacco to minors, and others of the same 
general character. Since equal suffrage was 
granted, the number of no-license towns in 
Colorado has been more than quadrupled. 


In all the enfranchised States, equal 
suffrage has made elections more orderly, 
has improved the primaries, has made it 
harder to secure the nomination or elec- 
tion of candidates of notoriously bad 
character, has made it easier to secure 
adequate school appropriations, has broad- 
ened the minds of women and given them 
a greater interest and intelligence in re- 
gard to public affairs, and has largely 
increased the number of women serving 
on educational and charitable boards. 


Throughout Australia, before the grant- 
ing of equal suffrage, a married man could 
will all his property away from his wife, 
leaving her penniless. She had no right 
of dower unless he died intestate. In 
those Australian colonies where women 
have had a vote, and in those only, the 
law has now been changed ao that part of 
a man’s property must go to his wife and 
family.* The divorce laws of Australia 
and New Zealand were modelled upon 
those of England, by which infidelity on 
the part of the wife entitles the husband 
to a divorce, but infidelity on the part of 
the husband does not entitle the wife to 
one. Since woman suffrage was granted, 
the divorce laws have been equalized, and 
a number of other beneficent changes 
have been made. A. 8. B. 


* Women now bave national suffrage through- 
out Australia, but it was only granted a few 
months ago. Before that, South and West Aus- 
tralia were the only Australian colonies where 
women had a vote for members of Parliament. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss CARRIE SWANK of Santa Cruz, 
Cal,, was the only woman delegate pres- 
ent at the convention of the National Let- 
ter-Carriers’ Association recently held at 
Denver, Col. 


Mrs, A. B. BrRANprt, of Cripple Creek, 
who has been nominated by the Colorado 
Republicans for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, is an Ohio woman. 
She was born in Lebanon, Warren Co., O. 


Mrs. ELLA SPENCER Mussey, who has 
been appointed the head of the women’s 
auxiliary committee at Washington for 
the coming Grand Army Encampment, is 
the widow of Gen. R. D. Mussey. She is 
the only woman dean of a law school, and 
is said to be a woman of much tact and 
executive ability. Two hundred women 
have been appointed to look after the 
comfort of the members of the Woman’s 
Relief Corps, with Mrs. Lida A, Oldroyd, 
president of the department of the Poto- 
mac, as chairman. 


Mrs. Percy WIDDRINGTON, the well- 
known lecturer of the Fabian Society of 
London, will arrive in Boston on the Sax- 
onia, Oct, 22. The many friends she 
made during her successful tour of this 
country three years ago will be glad of 
another opportunity to hear her speak on 
the latest phases of the labor, educational, 
and woman movements in England. She 
has a new list of lectures on special and 
general topics, as follows: Character and 
Environment, The Influence of Socialism 
on Current Religious Thought, The Social 
Teaching of the Lord’s Prayer, Liberty, 
Democracy, Patriotism, Empire, Educa- 
tion (the last-mentioned five could form a 
course, if desired), Municipal Progress in 
Great Britain, The Ideals of Citizenship, 
Present Position and Prospects of the 
English Labor Movement, Should Chris- 
tians be Socialists? Freedom, Equality, 
and Brotherhood, The True Solution of 
the Drink Problem, Trusts and Monopo- 
lies, Kidd’s ‘‘Principles of Western Civili- 
zation,’’ John Ruskin as a Social Reform- 
er, A Century of ‘‘Women’s Rights,’’ The 
Woman Factor in English Politics, ‘‘Wo- 
man’”’ in the Women Novelists, The Ethics 
of Shopping. Mrs. Widdrington may be 
addressed at No. 42 West Cedar Street, 
Boston. 


Mrs, AticeE M. RusieE, who has just 
been nominated on the Democratic ticket 
for the Colorado House of Representa- 
tives, has lived in that State for thirty 
years. During that time, it is said, she 
has made a host of warm friends by her 
gracious, kind and womanly bearing. She 
has held many positions of honor and 
trust. She is secretary of the Jane Jef- 
ferson Democratic Club, has been secre- 
tary of the social science department of 
the Woman’s Club of Denver, and has 
served on the board of directors of the 
State Industrial Schoo] for Girls, The 
scene was animated when Mrs. Ruble was 
chosen in the Democratic Convention of 
Arapahoe County (Denver), and showed 
how far it is from being true that women 
receive less consideration when they have 
votes. Eleven Representatives were to be 
nominated. Gen. John Charles Thomp- 
son made a speech advocating the nomi- 
nation of women for two of the places, 
and urging especially the choice of Mrs. 
Ruble. Miss Edith McAtee, president of 
one of the Democratic women’s clubs, 
recommended that no woman should be 
placed upon theticket. ‘You have given 
the ladies 50 per cent. of the appointive 
offices, and that should be enough,”’ she 
said. But the convention was of a differ- 
ent opinion. Mrs. Ruble, Mrs. Mary J. 
Wygant, Mrs. Imogene Golder Clarke and 
Mrs, Harriet G. R. Wright were all nomi- 
nated by their friends, and so were a 
large number of men. After the nomi- 
nating speeches were all made, Gen. 
John W. Browning moved that a woman 
should be chosen before they began to 
ballot on the men. State Senator John 
A. Rush and Congressman Shafroth spoke 
in support of the motion, and it was car- 
ried without a dissenting vote. The con- 
vention proceeded to ballot on the four 
ladies. Mrs. Ruble had 339 votes, Mrs. 
Wygant 168, Mrs. Wright 107, and Mrs. 
Clarke 99. Mrs. Ruble’s nomination was 
then made unanimous. It is interesting 
to note that two Generals took the lead- 
ing part in urging the nomination of a 
woman. It has often been observed that 
military men are apt to look with espe- 
cial scorn on the argument that women 
ought not to be allowed to have a voice 
in public affairs because they do not 
fight, 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL IN BELGIUM. 

The American girl from whose letters 
in Holland we have published extracts, 
writes home from Bruges: 

We are staying at the Hotel de Flandre, 
in the narrowest, quaintest street. The 
people are quiet, though they do a great 
deal of staring. The children and many 
of the old people wear wooden shoes. 
The pavements in the road and the few 
sidewalks are made of rough blocks of 
stone about five by seven inches, laid on 
without regard to the flatness of the earth 
beneath. In many places they are broken 

“and worn, making the roughest, hardest 
walking I ever knew. I do not wonder 
that wooden shoes seem comfortable. 
“The clang of the wooden shoe” is in our 
ears all the time, and it is not unmusical. 

Men and women use yokes to carry 
pails of water—for they do not have 
water in their houses. One often sees 
children pumping it in the street, and 
every square or “place’’ has its pump— 
queer grotesque things, surmounted gen- 
erally by lions. The handles are four or 
five feet in length, and are pushed back 
and forth in order to pump up the water. 

We wandered down some queer little 
alleys this afternoon to see the women 
sitting in the doorways making lace. 
They work with bobbins over pins placed 
in designs on cushions. There are gener- 
ally two or three together, and they work 
while they talk, the children meanwhile 
swarming in the street. 

The cathedral is not imposing from the 
outside, being a clumsy-looking brick 
structure, but the bell tower is all that I 
had dreamed, and the chimes ring every 
fifteen minutes. 

There are few horses in the city, the 
dogs doing most of the carting — not 
dragging, but generally pushing the little 
carts, in a peculiar harness into which 
their noses just fit, with straps for their 
shoulders. They are underneath the cart 
near the back, and the man walks behind, 
steering or guiding with two handles. 
We saw one peasant woman riding in one. 
She was completely surrounded by car- 
rots and onions, which hung over on 
every side. At the back walked the old 
man, and a very curious picture they 
made. 

I never saw such quaint coloring every 
where. To paint here would be to live in 
fairyland. The houses are all joined to- 
gether, and every third or fourth house 
has a little shrine with the Virgin and 
Child, a statue, within the shrine. Many 
of them are dated 1539, 1650, etc. The 
quaintest houses have gables, the sides of 
which go up like a flight of steps, with 
heart-shaped, oval or round windows. 
Often there are mirrors at the lower win- 
dows, at an angle so that the people in- 
doors can see who is coming down the 
street. 

Sunday. We were wakened by a horn, 
and went to the window to see a steam- 
tram go by. It only runs every hour or 
so, and then so far that we have decided 
to take it. 

We had no sooner commenced to dress 
than we thought we heard a tally-ho, and 
we saw the people all watching for some- 
thing. What should appear but a fire 
parade—four or five engines, each drawn 
by three men in harness, and two hook- 
and-ladders the same—not any of them 
larger than a dog-cart at home. To wiod 
up with came the largest engine, drawn 
by two horses; and the pride of those in 
charge fairly shone from their faces. 

We were sufprised when we went out 
after breakfast to find most of the stores 
open. We went first to the Hotel de 
Ville, and then to the Chapel du Saint 
Sang—really two chapels, the upper one 
somewhat resembling Sainte Chapelle in 
Paris, containing a bottle with the blood 
of Christ. We saw the beautiful jewelled 
casket in which it is carried through the 
streets once a year; a beautiful old tapes- 
try, and a crown of thorns. Before a 
statue of the Virgin were hanging tiny 
wax arms, eyes, ears, legs, etc., offerings 
to the Madonna who had cured the infirm- 
ities of the various worshippers. The 
lower chapel was older, with walls at 
least three feet thick, and a tiny chayel 
leading from it which used to connect 
with the Castle. 

We walked along one of the canals for 
some distance, to see the swans and the 
children. The houses were reflected in 
the water, and the arched bridges re- 
minded us of Venice, but the architecture 
is of course different. 

In Notre Dame we found a guide who 
took us around the church, showing us 
the wonderful tombs of Charles of Bur- 
gundy and his daughter Mary. Their 
family tree was traced by means of coats 
of arms beautifully enamelled. The sar- 
cophagi were mounted with beautiful 
bronze figures wonderfully modelled. At 
his feet couches a liony symbol of 
strength, and at Mary’s a dog, symbolizing 
fidelity. In this same cathedral is a beau- 
tiful Marriage of St. Catherine, by Van 
Oost, Rubens’s master, and a statue of 





the Madonna and @hild by Michael An- 
gelo, which I have never cared for. 
The only lovable part is the chubby hand 
of the baby, which is never shown in a 
picture. 


TURKEY FOR TWO. 

I have always supposed that one of the 
dishes from which families of two were 
absolutely debarred was roast turkey; 
but an old colored woman,one of the fast- 
disappearing type of Southern “‘aunties,’’ 
taught me how we might enjoy this deli- 
cacy, writes a correspondent of Good 
Housekeeping. ‘“‘Why don’t you get you 
a turkey frame?’’ said she, when I was 
expatiating upon our fondness for the bird 
and the impossibility of disposing of one. 
I stared in astonishment. ‘Ask for a 
turkey frame,’’ she replied, ‘tin one of 
them delicate stores, and for twenty-five 
cents, or less, according to the size, you 
gits de carcass of a roast turkey.”’ I asked 
her to bring me one, and found it a very 
simple and inexpensive way of furnishing 
my table with several delicious dishes. 
There was sufficient cold meat, in small 
but presentable pieces, for two luncheons; 
from the still smaller pieces, with some 
of the bones well cracked, a ragout of such 
generous proportions was made that it 
was necessary to “call the neighbors in’’ 
to help consume it; and lastly a turkey 
soup, with several little fried cakes. 





COLORADO TRAVELLING LIBRARIES. 

The Colorado State Federation is justly 
proud of the growth of the travelling-li- 
brary system, started two years ago, says 
the N. Y. Evening Post. The Federation 
sent out one box, purchased with a small 
sum left over from the biennial fund. At 
the next annual meeting it was voted to 
impose an annual per capita tax for the 
work. In addition many clubs contrib- 
uted boxes of fifty books and the $5 in 
cash necessary to maintain them. Now 
nearly one hundred of these little libraries, 
containivg from fifty to seventy-five vol- 
umes, are in circulation, going the rounds 
of remote ranches, lonely mining camps, 
and country schoolhouses, 

The books are packed in neat cases, 
which serve as library shelves. They are 
wisely suited to the popular taste, being 
largely fiction of the best kind, with trav- 
els, biography, history, and sociology. 
The libraries sent to country schools con- 
tain, besides good juvenile books, a port- 
folio of photographs, mounted and in- 
scribed, to aid in history and geography 
classes. A third branch of the work is 
the sending of reference books to isolated 
study clubs. 

Ministers’ wives, editors, ranchmen, 
postmasters, telegraph operators, store- 
keepers, and doctors have had the libraries 
incharge. The local clubs, wherever they 
exist, are made custodians. In more 
than one case the visit of the books has 
resulted in the formation of reading clubs, 
and in one village—Louisville—a perma- 
nent reading-room and circulating library 
has been established. 

The travelling library committee has 
secured the first appropriation ever made 
by the city of Denver for the support of 
neighborhood libraries at a distance from 
the public library of the city. The 
money was put into the hands of club 
women who had already established these 
libraries and were striving to support 
them unaided. 
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TEACH THE CHILDREN. 

Most parents learn, by experience in 
rearing their own family, much that 
should have been taught them in child- 
hood and youth. We boast of our educa- 
tional system, yet it entirely overlooks 
two fundamentals in buman happiness — 
the principles of breeding, and the princi- 
ples of child development. Except in 
medical colleges, nothing is taught about 
human procreation, The care of the 
baby, its diet, its proper development as 
years go—these vital subjects are not 
taught in any institution. But the prin- 
ciples of human breeding and develop- 
ment should be the basis or capstone of 
all education. No one should become a 
parent without at least such knowledge 
of these principles as may be gathered 
from standard books —which is little 
enough, but better than nothing. 

The child should get its elementary 
knowledge of these matters from its pa- 
rents, in a perfectly natural way, not 
from associates who are nasty or vicious 
through ignorance, Even the baby loves 
flowers, and the child of four years is in- 
terested in seeds and plants, At five, 
children should know the male and fe- 
male parts of a few flowers, and recognize 
the wonders and mystery of seed germi- 
nation. Knowledge of the procreative 
process in birds and animals follows, un- 
tilin natural course, but at a very early 
age, the child learns the meaning and pur- 
pose of its own sex. 

One of my boys at eight knows more 
about anatomy and physiology than his 





father did when graduated from college. 
The pictorial manikin, to be had at almost 
any public library, illustrates and de- 
scribes the human body and all its or- 
gans. Let the mother study this enough 
to explain it to her daughters. Let the 
father do the same for his sons. Let 
both improve the opportunity to impart 
such further advice as may be appropri- 
ate at the time. Let the children come 
to father or mother for such information, 
instead of seeking it surreptitiously. 
They are entitled to this knowledge, 
they should have it, they will have it, 
and it is vastly better for all concerned 
that they get it at home in a pure and 
natural way than in the manner in which 
it is usually acquired. A vast amount of 
misery, ill-health, unhappiness, and fail- 
ure in life would be avoided if parents 
generally would act on these suggestions. 
—Paterfamilias in Good Housekeeping. 





LETTER FROM MRS. STANTON. 
New York, Sept. 14, 1902. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Josephine K. Henry’s letter from Ken- 
tucky in the last JouRNAL is one of the 
most valuable utterances we have had for 
some time in regard to the suffrage work 
to be done at this very hour. It should 
be printed in tract form, and scattered by 
the hundred in every State in the Union. 

Presidents Roosevelt and Lincoln are 
the only heads of the nation who have 
ever declared themselves openly in favor 
of woman suffrage; and what President 
Lincoln did for the colored race, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt should do for the thirty- 
five million educated, law-abiding, tax- 
paying women in the United States. The 
women interested in the anti-slavery 
movement wrote hundreds of eloquent 
letters to the President, and rolled up a 
mammoth petition of 100,000 names, gath- 
ered from all the Northern States, which 
was carried into Congress. Lucy Stone, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Susan B. 
Anthony engineered this work, writing 
letters to members of Congress and to 
liberal men and women in every part of 
the country; in the meantime holding in 
abeyance all efforts for their own emanci- 
pation. Now is the time for our younger 
coadjutors to roll up for the coming Con- 
gress another mammoth petition, for wo- 
man’s emancipation, and ‘to bring all 
their influence to bear upon President 
Roosevelt to recommend in his message 
to our next Congress an amendment to 
the National Constitution for the enfran- 
chisement of the women of the American 


Republic.”’ 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 


- 


KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 





The school board of Holyoke, Mass., 
has emerged from a long struggle with 
the kindergarten problem by voting to re- 
tain the system as necessary to a common 
school education. The Holyoke Trans- 
cript, in summing up the situation, re- 
marks: “Laying the foundation is the 
most important part ef any structure, 
quite as much so of the human being’s 
education as of the house in which he 
lives; hence the importance of something 
sound to build upon in the school sys- 
tem.”’ 

At last there is definite assurance that 
all of the eighty-nine public school kin- 
dergartens in Chicago will be opened, says 
the Kindergarten Review. The friends in 
that stronghold of kindergarten work, 
Chicago, have been greatly exercised lest 
a backward step should be taken in this 
important field. At times it has seemed 
that the whole department of kinder- 
garten work in Chicago might have to be 
abandoned for lack of funds. Probably 
nothing could have done more to arouse 
public interest in the subject than the 
danger which was thought to exist. 
President Harper says: ‘It may be said 
with confidence that at no previous time 
has the position of the kindergarten work 
been more strongly established; and this 
constitutes one of the most important 
facts in the educational history of the 
year.”’ 

It is welcome news that the proposed 
suspension wiil not be necessary, and that 
by the battle won through the efforts of 
Misses Haley and Goggin of Chicago and 
the Teachers’ Federation, whereby the 
corporations have been compelled to pay 
into the city treasury a portion of their 
just share of back taxes, not only will 
the kindergartens be kept going, but the 
Normal School course will be extended to 
three years, and $300,000 will be put into 
buildings for the same, evening schools 
will open, drawing and music will not 
suffer, and German will not be thrown 
out. Chicago has also planned for fifteen 
new schoolhouses at a cost of over 
$3,000,000. 

In Manchester, England, according to 
the Westminster Gazette, schoolgirls are 
going to be taught how to feed and rear 
babies. One of the women members or 
the school board discovered that ninety- 
eight per cent of the cripples in the city 


were cripples because of the rickets, 
which had been brought about by bad 
feeding and lack of attention. So the 
older girls in the board schools and in the 
evening continuation schools are to be 
specifically instructed in the care and 
proper feeding of children. F. M. A. 





A RUBY WEDDING. 


On Sept. 15, Rev. and Mrs, Jesse H. 
Jones celebrated the fortieth anniversary 
of their marriage, in the Congregational 
Church, Halifax, Mass., of which Mr, 
Jones is pastor. 

The church was beautifully decorated 
with a profusion of flowers and greenery. 
The pulpit was draped with the stars and 
stripes, and crowned with an effective 
mingling of choice blossoms. Nooks and 
corners were banked with flowers. The 
tables were abloom. Behind the pulpit 
hung Old Glory, and above were the dates 
1862-02, From the organ pipes oil por- 
traits of the Mr. and Mrs. Jones of earlier 
days looked out upon the guests. 

Friends from North Abington were 
present. Some of those in that town had 
provided a gift of more than $50, Rev. 
Huldah H, Loud, formerly of North Abing- 
ton, now pastor of the Congregational 
Church in East Taunton, assisted in re- 
ceiving, and made very happy remarks. 
Mrs. E. Trask Hill of Boston, Mr. W. J. 
Sheehan of North Abington, and Mr. Geo. 
H. Shaw of Middleboro spoke in strong 
appreciation of both Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 
Miss Cook, of Oswego, N. Y., a niece of 
Mrs, Jones, assisted in receiving; and 
Mrs, Benjamin Clark, a niece of Mr. 
Jones, played the Wedding March, and, 
after the remarks, rendered a fine instru- 
mental solo. Refreshments followed. 

In the evening a large number of the 
townspeople were present. A quartet, 
consisting of Mr. Nichols and Mr. Lyon, 
Mrs. Watson and Mrs, Bourne, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Armstrong, sang with 
much acceptance. Mr. J. Levering Jones, 
formerly of Halifax, now a lawyer of 
Philadelphia, and, with his family, a sum- 
mer resident here, made an address, pre- 
senting to Mr. and Mrs. Jones, in behalf 
of the society, an elegant dinner set of 
decorated china. 

The pastor replied with much feeling, 
expressing his deep sense of the kindness 
shown him by the people. Rev, Mr. Loud 
added some appropriate remarks, express- 
ing personal obligations to his old pastor 
and friend, and the deepening sympathy, 
the ‘‘golden opinions,’’ which, sooner or 
later, courage of conviction and a firm 
adberence to noble ideals are sure to 
awaken. 

Ice-cream and cake, coffee and cocoa 
were served. Mrs. Austin Thompson and 
Mr. Harry Grover acted as ushers. Mrs. 
Charles H. Whitney and Mrs. Lydia 
Grover assisted in receiving. Members 
of the sewing circle and others decorated 
the church and attended at the tables. 
All worked with hearty good-will, and the 
grace of loving hearts and of skilful and 
beneficent hands rested like a benediction 
upon the whole occasion. Mrs. Nellie 
Sturtevant was especially helpful in her 
department. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jones were made happy 
by many and various gifts from friends 
near and far. So large and tangible were 
these proofs of esteem that they not 
only figuratively but substantially en- 
riched in a very delightful fashion. The 
gifts in money amount to over $175, the 
dinner set was over $50, and the rest 
bring the total to about $260. 

The most cheering feature was the 
approval given the work of reform in 
which both Mr. and Mrs. Jones have been 
so largely engaged. Mrs. Hill and Mr. 
Loud both emphasized this fact. 

Beautiful letters have come by every 
,mail, and chief among them one from Mrs. 
Livermore, read by Mr. Loud to the as- 
sembled guests. This letter was a marked 
and never-to.be-forgotten feature of the 
occasion, striking, as it surely did, with 
rare felicity, the very key-note. Mrs. 
Livermore wrote: 

*“*MELROSE, MASs., SEPT. 12, 1902, 
‘Rev. and Mrs. Jesse H. Jones: 

‘‘Dear Friends: I should greatly enjoy 
meeting you and other friends, in cele- 
bration of the fortieth anniversary of your 
happy marriage. For I have been identi- 
fied with you in so many phases of your 
manifold work, and have so greatly en- 
joyed my acquaintance with you both, 
and our occasional brief visits at your 
home and my own, that it would please 
me immensely to see you both in person, 
and, with your parishioners and friends, 
congratulate you on the blessedness and 
excellence of your past lives, and on the 
happy outlook of the future. 

‘*To those who carelessly look on, the 
lives of reformers do not seem to yield 
much happiness. But to the reformer, 
who stands for principles that are right 
and immortal as the everlasting God, 
there is the ‘peace that passes under- 
standing,’ for he knows that the right is 
bound to win, and that he is a co-worker 





with the Infinite. 


“You must have great pleasure in look. 
ing back and beholding the gain of the 
great causes to which you gave yourselves 
when they were in their infancy, now 
strong, and pressing on to complete vic. 
tory. Most of the noble men and women 
with whom you were then identified haye 
passed on into the great Beyond, and, | 
doubt not, are aiding us in our continued 
struggles. I am glad I entered into re. 
form work in early life, as I doubt not 
you are, for it has done a vast deal for 
me; and then think of the noble men ang 
women who have been our comrades, of 
whom Frances Willard and Wendell Phil- 
lips are noble types! 

**My beloved friends, I will not sermon- 
ize. I will content myself with thanking 
God that I have your friendship, and with 
invoking for you a continuance of the 
love, friendship, and satisfaction which 
have marked your past. May your united 
lives long continue! Yours in love, 

Mary A, LIVERMORE.” 


P, 





PLEASANT WORDS. 

Rev. S. F. Huntley, of Highmore, South 
Dakota, writes: ‘I have enjoyed the Wo.- 
MAN’S JOURNAL very much, have found it 
full of information that every man, and 
especially every minister, ought to know.” 

A friend in Santa Barbara writes: ‘I am 
pleased with the JouRNAL, and shall con- 
tinue to subscribe for it indefinitely.’’ 





LITERARY NOTICES, 


For BusH oR Bonnet. By M. E. Hoog- 
straat. Illustrated by Robert L. Stearns, 
The Abbey Press. London, New York, 
Montreal. 1902. 


This is a fanciful account of meetings of 
birds in Florida in winter in imaginary 
convention. It opens with a pretty de 
scription of ‘February fourteenth with- 
out snow, without cold, Saint Valentine’s 
morning. The sun shone over forest and 
stream; the waxlike leaves of the magno- 
lia shimmered in the bright rays, the 
cypress murmured, the great palmetto 
leaves rustled—this was their mode of 
speech. The sky was overhung with a 
canopy of rich blue, while across it lazily 
floated a few clouds as white and fleecy as 
lace. A broad sunbeam fell lengthwise 
across the lake, turning the line of water 
into a mass of shifting, quivering color, 
ranging from pale silver to deep gold. 
No breeze disturbed the glass-like sur- 
face; it reflected the surrounding shores 
with startling reality.’’ The birds deplore 
the miseries brought upon them by the 
use of their plumage on bonnets. ‘The 
book is a strong and effective plea for 
giving up feathers. H. B. B. 


OLD CHARLESTOWN. Historical, Bio- 
graphical, Reminiscent. By Timothy T. 
Sawyer. Boston: James H. West Com- 
pany. 1902. Price, $2. 


This remarkable book is dedicated by 
the author to the memory of his wife— 
“my companion and guide for sixty-three 
years, whose gentle and truthful spirit 
will guide me to the end.”’ It is a compil- 
ation of monographs contributed from 
time to time during the past fourteen 
years to the Charlestown Enterprise, part- 
ly taken from authentic historical records, 
but more from personal recollections. It 
is full of pleasant memories of persons, 
places and events, and might fittiugly be 
termed ‘“‘the biography of a city.’’ The 
narratives contain much that is inspiring. 
Energy, integrity, enterprise and public 
spirit have abounded in this typical New 
England community. Interesting facts 
are incidentally chronicled, such as the 
origin and growth of the shipment of ice 
to the tropics, and the composition of the 
brilliant hymn tune ‘Coronation,’ by 
Oliver Holden. Brief biographies of emi- 
nent citizens like Captain Joseph B. 
Thomas, William Gray, and Joshua Bates 
are interspersed with reminiscences, made 
accessible by an excellent index, of some 
1,500 individuals who have lived in the 
Old Town and helped to make it populous 
and prosperous. To the inhabitants of 
Charlestown and their descendauts, this 
compilation must be of great value, and 
no one can read it without pleasure and 
profit. H. B. B. 


As SEEN FrRoM THE Ranks, A Boy in 
the Civil War. By Charles E. Benton, 
of the 115th N. Y. State Volunteers. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1902. Price, $1.25. 


This personal narrative by a participant 
in the stirring drama of the Civil War is 
probably one of the last that will find its 
way into print, for the scenes it describes 
took place forty years ago, when the griz 
zled veteran who writes was a fresh-faced 
boy going cheerfully into scenes of horror 
and bloodshed. A winter in Baltimore; 4 
three-days’ battle at Gettysburg; a tran® 
fer from Pennsylvania to the Potomac, 
thence to Alabama, thence to Trnnesse®é, 
over the Cumberland Mountains to Res@ 
ca; hospital experiences; a march from 
burning Atlanta through Georgia, and 
thence to the sea; the capture of Savan- 
nah; tramping and fighting in the Caro- 
linas; the surrender of Lee and Johnston, 
and the return through Washington to 
Poughkeepsie—all these pass before as iD 
swift succession as the old soldier recalls 
the incidents of his arduous campaigning. 
The story is graphic, straightforward, and 
full of animation. An attendant in the 
field hospital, our author recalls many 
; sad and pathetic scenes. Among others, 
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he says: “I remember a fine - looking 
young fellow bardly 21, who was mor- 
tally wounded. His frequent request was 
for water, and finally, seeing that he 
could last but a few moments, [ knelt by 
bis side and at frequent intervals put a 
little in his mouth with a spoon. Fivally 
his parched lips could not open to speak 
the word or even receive the water, but 
the pleading look came into his eyes, and, 
understanding it, I dipped my finger in 
the water and moistened his lips. To my 
surprise they parted in a pleasant smile. 
1 glanced quickly at his eyes, but saw 
that I was looking at the half-closed win- 
dows of an empty tenement; that smile 
had spanned two shores.”’ H. B. B. 


Tue TURN oF THE RoapD. By Eugenia 
Brooks Frothingham. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1901. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a story of two girls who love the 
same man. Winifred, whom he loves, is 
determined to earn fame and a career as @ 
singer. Sherefuses him. The man also 
begins a career of distinction, but he be- 
comes blind. Kate, the other girl, de- 
votes herself to him, refusing to marry 
wealth and title, yet knowing, sadly, that 
he does not love her, but hoping to win 
his affection by her devotion. By acci- 
dental miscarriage of a letter Winifred 
does not learn for two years of her former 
lover’s blindness. Theu she cancels her 
brilliant engagements and hastens to his 
side. Poor Kate withdraws from the 
contest and resolutely faces the problem 
of life without him. It is a pathetic 
story. H. B. B. 


ITALIAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By Luigi Villari. Illustrated. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1902, 
Price, $1.20. 


This is one of a delightful series, en- 
titled, ‘Our European Neighbors.”’ It 
gives valuable information in an attractive 
form. One great difficulty in understand- 
ing Italy is the great differences of life, 
habits, and character which subsist be- 
tween the inhabitants of different sec- 
tions. Lombardy and Tuscany are dis- 
tinctly different. North and South are 
unlike, and central Italy divides the two. 
The North is industrial, prosperous, and 
progressive; the South exclusively agri- 
cultural and miserably poor, The writer 
describes the aristocracy, the middle 
classes, wealth and poverty, social life 
in town and country; the position of 
women, political and religious thought, 
army and navy and civil service, the arti- 
san and peasant, education, literature 
and amusements, arts and music. Every 
one intending to visit Italy will find in 
this book an admirable introduction, af- 
fording a key to many apparent anomalies 
otherwise hard to comprehend, 

H. B. B. 


INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION: Report of 
the Proceedings of the Conference held 
under the auspices of the National 
Civic Federation. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1902. 
Price, $1.25. 


It is asingular coincidence that an or- 
ganization for Conciliation of Labor and 
Capital should have preceded the most 
disastrous strike ever made—a strike 
caused by the peremptory refusal of or- 
ganized capital to confer with organized 
labor. At that conference Marcus A. 
Hanna took part as a representative of 
coal interests, Charles M. Schwab as pres- 
ident of the U. S. Steel Corporation, and 
other eminent leaders of railroads and 
manufactories. How futile were these 
well-meant efforts! It is precisely for 
want of that spirit of conciliation that a 
coal famine, needless, disastrous, and un- 
natural, has been precipitated upon the 
country. Mr. Hanna said at this confer- 
ence: “I would rather have the credit of 
making successful the movement to bring 
labor and capital into closer relations of 
confidence and reliance than be President 
of the United States.’"’ Archbishop Ire- 
land and Bishop Potter urged as the thing 
most needed an interchange of ideas and 
a sentiment of brotherhood between capi- 
talists and workmen. As a result of the 
conference an executive committee was 
appointed to devise and perfect a plau for 
adjusting future disputes. But the com- 
mittee has failed to effect its object. This 
book, full of information and admirable 
in spirit, seems to-day little more than a 
record of failure. 

Compulsory arbitration by a State or 
national court, with power to enforce its 
awards, seems the only method of pro- 
tecting the three-fold rights of the con- 
sumers, the laborers, and the capitalists. 
We name these three interested parties in 
their true order, for the largest interested 
—the public—are the first to be consid- 
ered. At present the rights and interests 
of the public are altogether ignored, This 
book is an interesting and instructive con- 
tribution to economic literature. 


H. B. B. 
FaME FoR A WoMANn: or, Splendid 
Mourning. By Cranstown Metcalfe. 


New York and London: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons. 1902. Price, $1.20. 


This is the story of a woman who loves 
her husband, but is stirred with the am- 
bition to achieve fame as an authoress. 
Gradually, as his pursuits and ambitions 
absorb his time and thoughts, she finds 
occupation and interest in literary work, 
until it results in a partial severance of 
their lives. There are no children to 
divert her thoughts, social complications 
ensue, and there seems danger of perma- 
nent alienation between husband and 
wife. Fortunately the strength of their 
love for each other prevents this; but the 
aim of the story seems to be to discourage 
independent literary aspirations and ef- 
forts on the part of married women. The 
story is lively and well told. H. B. B. 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 


by local applications as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, Deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by Catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


IF I WERE A BREEZE. 
BY THEODOSIA PICKERING GARRISON. 
If I were a breeze of Nature’s making, 
Freighted with coolness and scent and 
dew, 
I never would set the tall trees shaking, 
Or blow through the meadows the summer 
through. 


But I[’d leave the green, and, for very pity, 
Would lift my burden of dainty scents, 

And straightway fly to the crowded city, 
Among the heat of the tenements. 


And I’d find some poor little, pale little child 
there, 
Who never had known the sea or the skies, 
And I'd kiss her lips till I left a smile there, 
And another look in ber tired eyes. 


And I'd bring her the breath of the great 
waves breaking, 
And odor of pines from the open plain, 
Till she would forget that her brow was ach- 
ing, 
And lift up her poor little head again. 
Now don't you think this the nicest way, 
dear, 
For a breeze to act, beyond word or doubt? 
Because—there’s a moral tucked away here, 
If only your eyes could find it out. 





RED-LETTER DAYS. 


BY SUSAN T. PERRY. 

‘‘When Mrs. Plummer went home to- 
night she said she had had a red-letter 
day.”’ 

‘What is a red-letter day, mamma?”’ 

“A red-letter day, Flossie, means a very 
happy day—a day not like every day, but 
one on which some extra happiness has 
come toone. You know poor old Mrs. 
Plummer has not many such days in her 
life, and that is the reason I asked her to 
spend the day with us, and did all I could 
to make it pleasant for her; ahd that is 
what she meant when she said she had a 
‘red-letter day.’ ’’ 

Flossie was thoughtful for a few mo- 
ments, and then she said: ‘I have had a 
great many red-letter days. After this I 
think I will write them all down in my 
diary in red ink, and then, when I look it 
over at the end of the year, I shall know 
just how many I have had. For one red- 
letter day I think I will have a nice party, 
and I’ll ask Miss Parsons to get up a pic- 
nic before it grows colder, for another, 
and I’ll go to grandpa’s in vacation, and 
every day will be a red-letter day on the 
farm.”’ 

Flossie fairly danced with glee at her 
plan for happiness. 

“Flossie, dear,’’ said mamma, “you 
seem to be thinking only of making red- 
letter days for yourself. You forget that 
our greatest happiness comes from mak- 
ing others happy. Some people have 
very few red-letter days; don’t you think 
we ought to consider about making some 
for them?”’ 

“Oh, yes!’’ cried Flossie; ‘I never 
thought of that. Maggie Flynn doesn’t 
have any red-letter days in her life. She 
has to take care of the baby all day long, 
and lug him around; he is very heavy, 
too. She tries to make him sit on the 
steps when the other girls play ‘All 
Around the Mulberry Bush’ so that she 
can have some fun, too; but he won't sit 
stilla minute. I’m going to give her my 
paper doll with the pink crimped paper 
dress. She saw it one day when she 
brought home those curtains her mother 
did up for you. Her eyes were as big as 
moons.”’ 

Flossie ran off to her room and got the 
paper doll with the pink crimped dress 
out of the drawer. She made an every- 
day dress for it and a new hat, and put 
them all in a paper box to take to Maggie 
Flynn the next day. 

When she got to Maggie’s house she 
found her tugging the baby up and down 
the street as usual, 

“I’ve brought you a paper doll, Mag- 
gie,’’ she said, her face beaming with the 
joy she felt in her heart that she was 
going to make Maggie happy. 

“Oh, Flossie!’ exclaimed Maggie, as 





she opened the box; “‘it’e the doll with 
the lovely pink dress! You're the kindest 
girl I ever knew!”’ 

“I made an every-day dress for it, too, 
because I thought you wouldn’t want to 
soil the best one. Wouldn’t you like to 
play ‘The Mulberry Bush’ with the girls 
on the corner? I'll take care of the baby, 
if you do.”’ 

The baby seemed ‘‘to take to Flossie,”’ 
as Maggie expressed it, at once, and she 
seated herself on Mrs. Flynn’s doorstep, 
amusing herself with the bean-bag she 
had in her pocket. 

Maggie had a good game, and when she 
came back her face fairly shone. Flossie 
had never seen her look so happy before, 
and her cheeks were as red as roses. 

“I’ve had such a gay time,’’ she said, 
‘and I thank you, Flossie, ever and ever 
so much. Baby will go to sleep svon, and 
then I’ll have a chance to play with my 
new doll. I'm going to call her after you, 
Flossie, and I'll keep that beautiful pink 
crimped dress without letting it get 
mussed up one bit.’ 

When Maggie brought home the wash- 
ing that night, she told Flossie she had 
had the finest time she ever had. 

‘A red-letter day you must call it, 
Maggie,’ said Flossie. “That is what 
the ladies say when they have had an 
extra good time.”’ 

“Do they?’ asked Maggie. ‘Well, 
then I will, for I know no lady ever 
had a better time than I’ve had to-day.” 

That night Flossie wrote in red ink— 
‘Maggie Flynn had a red-letter day to- 
day—and so did I.’’— Exchange. 





HUMOROUS. 


A map in New Jersey got somewhat 
mixed on Scripture, and said, ‘‘Brethren, 
when I consider the shortness of life, L 
feel as if I might be taken away suddenly, 
like a thief in the night.’ 


Little girl just returned from market. 
Mother — Well, Mary Ann, didn’t the 
butcher have pigs’ feet? Mary Ann—Oh, 
mamma, I went and looked; but I could 
not see whether he had pigs’ feet or not, 
for he had his boots on.’’— Harper's Bazar, 


‘*My dear,’’ she said softly. 

‘Well?’ he returned with some asperity. 

‘There is just one thing I desire to know 
in order to be contented with my lot.’’ 

**What is it?’’ he asked. 

“Will you hold me up as a model to 
your third wife, as you now hold your 
first wife up to me?”’ 


Gleams from a Recent Examination in 
the San Francisco Schools: ‘Define fath- 
om, and form a sentence with it.’’ ‘‘Fath- 
om is six feet. A fly has fathom.’’ ‘‘De- 
fine species.”’ ‘Species is kind. A boy 
must be species to his mother.’’ ‘Define 
odorless.’’ ‘‘Odorless is without scent. 
A man who is odorless cannot ride in the 
car.’’—Pacific Unitarian. 

She — Oh, how do you do, dear Mr. 
Smith? Have you forgiven me for cutting 
you at Mrs. Leo Hunter's last night? I 
was stupid enough to take you for that 
horrid bore, Mr. Titterby Thompson, 
whom you’re said to be so like. It’sa 
horrid libel. You're not like him a bit. 

He—A-al wasn’t at Mrs. Leo Hunter’s 
last night, a-a-a-and my name is Titterby 
Thompsun.—London Punch. 


The Boston Journal recalls the experi- 
ence of an actor who used to spend his 
summers in Wilton, Me. He noticed that 
when a farmer ‘‘killed a critter,’’ the liver, 
sweetbreads, -kidnoeys, etc., were thrown 
away. He off-red to buy the delicacies, 
but though he got the goods, the ‘‘sturdy 
farmer scorned his proffered gold.’’ Not 
long after, he observed as he walked 
through the village that he was the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, and was followed by a 
crowd, chiefly of the young. ‘Aha,”’ 
thought he, ‘I cannot escape my fame; 
my glory as an actor has followed me 
even to this small hamlet!’’ and he was 
mightily puffed up till he overheard one 
yokel shout to another; ‘‘Bill, there goes 
the feller what eats innards!”’ 








G. A. R. VETERANS IN WASHINGTON. 





The annual Encampments of the Vet- 
erans are conclaves climaxing every other 
kind of a convention both in interest and 
in vastness, and always a city is chosen 
which shall have ample provision for the 
entertainment and care of the delegates. 
Washington, the nation’s capital, was 
chosen for this year’s meeting, and no 
finer place could have been selected. The 
bruad avenues are fine for the parades— 
the public buildings and Capitol are the 
mecca for the sight-seers, and the close 
proximity of Washington to the famous 
battlefields makes it the ideal meeting- 
place for the G. A. R. The New Jersey 
Central or Royal Biue Route to Washing- 
ton is itself famous, and the service to 
Washington from New York and New 
England points, or from Scranton or 
Wilkesbarre regions, is superb. Fast and 
frequent trains are run, aod the country 
traversed is not only picturesque but in- 
teresting as well. Low rates have been 
arranged for this event, which takes place 
Oct. 6 to 11, 1902, and if you are interest- 
ed in the Encampment and intend visiting 
Washington, drop a postal to C. M. Burt, 
G. P. A., New Jersey Central, Dept. G801, 
New York, for a Guide replete with in- 
formation and pictures. 








Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A — ig Wg ore for a 
responsible builder. Ad . B. BLACKWELL, 
Woman's JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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Woman’s Medical 


College 


of PENNSYLVANIA. 


53d Annual Session. Thorough course. Four years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars in catalogue. 


¢ CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, Box 500, 21st St. & N, College Ave , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFF’ °F AND RESIC ENCE: 
1s EB. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENEKA) 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P.M 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the ouly OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 
No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 
$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


91 Bedford Street, Room 10, 
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THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on ail branches of 
household work. 

It ia helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 


The Home Science Publishing Company, 














THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, tbe Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WomMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 


MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 
Melbourne, Australia. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 14 Beacon St., Boston 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannom,. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Hargior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 








81050. No. 204 Neponset Avenue. House of 
12rooms. Mortgage of $2750 at 5 per cent. can 
stand as long as interest is paid. Rented at $25a 
month to responsible tenant. Will sell equi 
for $1050 on easy terms—say $200 cash and mont 
ly payments of $25 each. t 40 by 100 feet. Ad- 

ess H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN’s JOURNL- 
Office, Boston. 














Tufts College Medical School, 
Tufts College Dental School, 


Both at Boston, 
BOTH CO-EDUCATIONAL, 


are now located in their new building, 
built expressly for them. 

The next regular course of lectures will 
commence. Wednesday, Oct. 1, 1902, and 
continues eight months. 


For catalogues of either schoo) or other 
iuformation, address the Secreta: ,, 
CHARLES P,. THAYER, A. M., M. D., 
416-430 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school 
in New England. 

The first medical school in the country 
to establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinical facil- 
ities, upwards of 20,000 patients be‘ng 
annually available for study. 





For catalogues.and information apply to 


FRANK C. RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Thirtieth year opens October 2, 1902. 
Entrance Examinations Sept. 29 and 30, 1902. 


THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Incorporated 1866 


Opened its present session Sept. 3, 1902. For 
particulars apply to the Secretary, M. H. Piercy, 
care of Fowler & Wells Co., 24 East 22nd S8t., 
New York. 








The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE, 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catagombs of @uanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Care 
New Orleans to the City of Mexice. 
Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 














SS 
For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” ne, & 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 
TELEPHONE Ne. 1971. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office — whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








EQUAL SUFFRAGE FOR PRESIDENTIAL 
ELECTORS. 


‘Each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors, equal to the whole 
number of senators and representatives to 
which the State may be entitled in the 
Congress.” (U. S. Constitution, Art. 2. 


Sec. 1. P. 2.) 





The ample, exclusive, and sovereign 
power of appointment thus conferred was 
formerly exercised by members of the 
State Legislatures in person, and contin- 
ued to be so exercised by the Legislature 
of South Carolina until after the breaking 
out of the Civil War in 1861. In New 
Jersey until 1804 the State Legislature in 
person appointed the presidential elec- 
tors. With the growth of democracy it 
has become usual to delegate this power 
to all male citizens, but this is subject at 
any time to change, modification, or re- 
call. Therefore a majority of any State 
Legislature can at any time confer upon 
its female citizens an equal right with its 
male citizens to take part in the appoint- 
ment of presidential electors. 

The choice of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States is the most im- 
portant form of suffrage ever exercised 
by an American citizen. It decides who 
shall be for four years the chief executive 
officer of 75 million people, with power of 
appointment and removal of tens cf thou- 
sands of officials, with supreme command 
of the army and navy, with the manage- 
ment of our foreign relations and the duty 
of making treaties subject to the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The King of 
England and the Emperor of Germany are 
practically possessed of no greater politi- 
cal power than is this sovereign ruler of 
a continental nationality during his offi- 
cial term. 

Here then is an open door to equal suf- 
frage. Once let the women of any State 
take their equal part in this great national 
election, and their complete equality is 
recngnized and assured, Without change 
of State or federal constitution, without 
ratification by the individual voters,—a 
simple majority of both Houses of any 
Legislature in any State, at any time, can 
confer upon women citizens this magnifi- 
cent privilege, which will carry with ita 
certainty of speedy future concessions of 
all minor rights and privileges. It is 
simply amazing that no concerted effort 
has ever been made in any State to secure 
this right so easily attainable and of such 
transcendent importance. Especially is it 
strange that in States like Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and Rhode Island, where iron- 
bound constitutional restrictions forbid 
any exercise whatever of local or munici- 
pal suffrage, and where the social condi- 
tions make an appeal to the voters for 
an amendment of the State constitution 
hopeless, suffragists allow year after year 
to elapse without any effort to get done 
the only practical thing pqssible—through 
action by the State Legislature conferring 
presidential suffrage on women. 

In accordance with suggestions from 
the Business Committee, letters have been 
addressed during the past year to active 
suffrage workers in several States, but no 
action has been taken. In Kansas, how- 
ever, the State Society did concentrate its 
forces upon this special line of effort. 
There an attempt was made last winter, 
and came very near success. One branch 
of the Legislature actually passed a presi- 
dential suffrage bill, and a majority of the 
other branch was ready to ratify it. Then 
the opponents became alarmed, and a 
powerful lobby was organized against it 
by influential politicians. The promoters 
of the measure were notified that if they 
persisted in having it brought to a vote in 
the other House, it should be reconsid- 
ered, but if not, that the action so far 
taken would be allowed to stand as a pre- 
cedent. Very properly the friends of the 
measure refused to compromise, and the 
bill was reconsidered. The objection 
which led to this reconsideration was not 
any doubt of the constitutionality of the 
law; that was conceded. It was that the 
votes of the women would not be availa- 
ble in the State election of 1902, which 
would intervene before the presidential 

election of 1904, and that the members of 
the Legislature who would be candidates 
for reélection might by this action be ex- 
posed to attack and possible defeat by the 
opponents of equal suffrage. The suffra- 
gists were assured that this was the main 
objection to action at this time, and that 





two years later the objection would not 
apply. 

There is a special reason, therefore, 
why every State Society should petition 
its State Legislature at its next session to 
confer this right upon women. It will 
then be timely, because no advantage can 
be taken of such action by unscrupulous 
competitors for legislative preferment. 
At the next session every legislator will 
be master of the situation, and can decide 
this proposition solely on its merits. 

Among the advantages of this measure 
are, first, that the questions to be decided 
at a national election are purely political. 
No local issues confuse; no vested inter- 
ests conflict. The vexed liquor question 
is not directly involved. Whatever party 
may be in control, the result will be to 
double its numerical majority. In every 
State the dominant party will have noth- 
ing to lose and everything to gain by 
espousing the women’s cause. And if, as 
we believe, women avail themselves of 
the privilege as generally as men, it will 
forever settle in the affirmative women’s 
willingness to vote. 

In local elections, the exercise of suf- 
frage inevitably arouses personal jealous- 
ies and creates personal antagonisms. 
Nor can the great majority of women be 
roused from their accustomed passivity. 
Even men, with their life-long habit of 
voting, cannot be fully stirred. But the 
National election is like a trumpet call 
to action, and brings out the largest 
vote. 

Suffrage in school or municipal elec- 
tions cannot give us a full and fair test of 
the value of equal suffrage or of women’s 
willingness to participate. Suffrage in 
State elections cannot be had without 
amendments of State constitutions, al- 
ways difficult and usually impossible of 
attainment in face of organized opposi- 
tion. Why not avail ourselves of this 
unique, this Providential opportunity? 
Why not try next winter to secure from 
the State Legislatures what they and only 
they can grant? 

Henry B. BLACKWELL, 
Chairman Presidential Suffrage Committee. 





CONCERNING QUACKS. 


The Congregationalist says: 

The WomAN’s JOURNAL is sure that if 
women were voters the speed of electric 
cars would be regulated, and hence such 
portentous accidents as the one at Pitts- 
field last week be made impossible. There 
is nothing like having a remedy which 
will cure all diseases; but men who claim 
to possess such a remedy are called 
quacks. What are women called? 

The editor of the Congregationalist be- 
lieves that a practical acceptance of Chris- 
tianity would cure all the ills of society; 
yet he does not call himself a quack. As 
a matter of fact, the editors of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL do not believe that 
woman’s ballot would be a remedy for all 
evils, and they take frequent occasion to 
say 80, because this is a common misrep- 
resentation on the part of the opponents 
of equal rights. Everyone who is in the 
habit of reading the JouRNAL with atten- 
tion knows that it not only makes no such 
claim, but is careful to explain that it 
does not. ; 

There are some good things that equal 
suffrage would certainly do, some that it 
might do, and some that it would certain- 
ly not do, Regulating the speed of elec- 
tric cars belongs to the second class. 
Women as a rule are more cautious and 
timid than men, and also have more of the 
protective instinct toward the helpless 
and weak. There is nothing irrational in 
the suggestion that if they had votes they 
might secure ordinances placing a more 
effective check on the reckless speed of 
electric cars and automobiles, which so 
often run over aged people and children. 

One of the things woman suffrage will 
not do will be to prevent persons of an 
unfair spirit from misrepresenting the 
opinions of the other side, and from try- 
ing to make epithets do the work of ar- 
gument. Such paragraphs as this in 
the Congregationalist will doubtless con- 
tinue to appear in both religious and 
secular papers, even after generations of 
the ameliorating influence of equal suf- 
frage. A. 8. B, 





THE FATHER OF THE GRANGES. 


We have received a memorial of the 
late William Saunders, of Washington, D. 
C., reprinted in handsome form, as a 
monograph, from the Year Book of the 
National Department of Agriculture. 

Among the men who have done good 
work for women and for men, Mr. Saunders 
will have a permanent place in history. 
Widely as his name was known among 
horticulturists, landscape gardeners, and 
nurserymen as the introducer of the 
navel orange, the eucalyptus, the cam- 
phor tree, the Japan persimmon, and 
other valuable plants, as the designer of 
beautiful parks and country seats, and as 
the author of more than 3,000 papers on 
agricultural subjects, he will be best re- 
membered as the organizer of American 





Agriculture by the creation of the Patrons 
of Husbandry, popularly known as the 
Grange. 

As long ago as 1855, in a contribution to 
the American Farmer of Baltimore, Mr. 
Saunders outlined such an organization. 
In 1867 the first Grange was formed in 
Washington by him and six other gentle- 
men. The preamble and constitution 
were written by him and still stand un- 
changed. He served as its Master for the 
first six years, during the crucial period 
of its existence. Subsequently he acted 
for many years as chairman of its execu- 
tive committee, and has been known as 
“the father of the Granges.’’ He was 
greatly interested in securing adequate 
representation for women in the order, 
and having succeeded in doing so, he said: 

We have taken a broad stride in the 
world’s progress. We have given woman 
her true place. We not only make her 
eligible to our highest offices, but we have 
three places (Flora, Ceres, and Pomona) 
that only women can fill. You may call 
it the poetry of our order, but it is a part 
of the foundation as well as a principle, 
for no person can become a member until 
he has been consecrated and blessed by 
her hands. 

Thirty years ago I called on Mr. Saund- 
ers in Washington, while attending an 
annual meeting of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. I found him fully 
aware of the importance of the step taken 
in the recognition of women’s rights in 
the Grange, and he expressed warm sym- 
pathy with the movement for woman’s 
enfranchisement, His case is one of the 
many which prove that woman suffrage is 
not an anti-man movement, but a fuller 
recognition of that codperation between 
women and men which is essential alike 
to a happy home, a refined society, a pro- 
gressive church, and a republican State. 

The brief chronology of the life of 
William Saunders is this: Born at St. 
Andrews, Scotland, 1822; married 1848; 
emigrated to America 1848; naturalized 
as an American citizen in Philadelphia, 
1851; appointed botanist and superintend- 
ent of propagating gardens by the De- 
partment of Agriculture 1862; elected 
Master of National Grange 1867; died at 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 11, 1900. 

Who can fully estimate the value of such 
a life? 

‘*Being dead he yet speaketh, and his 
works do follow him.”’ H. B. B. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR NEW YORK 
WOMEN. 


There is a good opportunity just now 
for women of intelligence and ability in 
many of the charitable and reformatory 
institutions of New York City. The po- 
sition of assistant superintendent at the 
House of Refuge for Women at Hudson is 
vacant, and an examination will soon be 
held to secure an eligible list of candi- 
dates. The salary for this and similar 
positions is fairly high, and the field not 
overcrowded, Examinations are held 
regularly by the State Civil Service Com- 
mission. Information may be had by 
writing to the Secretary State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Albany, N. Y. 

There may also be an opportunity for 
women to serve as inspectors of the Tene- 
ment House Department. Special infor- 
mation as to qualifications, and means of 
preparing for examinations, may be had 
at the Charity Organization Society’s 
rooms in the United Charities Building. 
The salary of a tenemeut-house inspector 
is $1,200 a year. 





“THE IGNORANT VOTE.” 

It is objected that woman suffrage 
would add to the ignorant vote. Statis- 
tics published by the National Bureau of 
Education show that the public high 
schools of every State in the Union are 
graduating more girls than boys—some of 
them twice or three times as many. 

In 1899, the public high schools of the 
States classed by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion as the North Atlantic Division (Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania) graduated 
6,856 boys and 11,489 girls. 

The South Atlantic Division (Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Florida) graduated 862 boys and 1,764 
girls. 

The South Central Division (Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory) graduated 1,086 boys 
and 2,295 girls. 

The North Central Division (Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, lowa, Missouri, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas) graduated 
10,457 boys and 18,597 girls. 

The Western Division (Montana, Wy- 
omivg, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Washington, Ore- 
gon and California) graduated 1,083 boys 
and 1,979 girls. 

In the whole United States the public 





high schools in 1899 graduated 20,344 boys 
and 36,124 girls. In 1898 the whole num. 
ber of boys in attendance at public high 
schools was 189,187; of girls, 260,413. 
Instead of adding to the power of the 
ignorant vote, it is clear that equal suf. 
frage would increase the proportion of 
voters who have received more than an 
elementary education. | * 





WOMEN ARTISTS. 

Miss Beatrice Cameron, who is coming 
to this country with her cousin, Lady 
Henry Somerset, is an artist of rare prac- 
tical ability. She is a personal friend of 
several members of the English royal 
family, and has helped in the decoration 
of their houses and in other artistic 
work. She has perfected a process for 
drawing on velvet which has been patent- 
ed in many countries, including the 
United States. The English artists espe- 
cially have admired her work, and not 
long ago Queen Alexandra ordered a 
gown designed with gray butterflies. The 
Princess of Wales chose a design with 
pink roses and delicate gray-green leaves. 
Miss Cameron has also decorated church- 
es, and a fine example of her work is the 
interior of a building erected by the Duke 
of Newcastle. Miss Cameron’s grand- 
mother was sister to the Countess Som- 
ers, the celebrated Mrs. Cameron, who 
not only was regarded as the greatest: 
amateur photographer of her time, but 
practically perfected artistic photography, 
and was one of the Jeaders in the develop- 
ment of that art. Miss Cameron no doubt 
inherits her artistic talent. 

Miss Emory Havens has returned to 
her home in Denver, Col., from a five 
years’ residence abroad for art study. 
Her specialty is designing. She works 
both in leather and wood, and has also 
designed a very handsome stained glass 
window. Miss Havens expects to give 
especial attention to designing artistic 
book covers, and jately submitted some 
beautiful specimens of this work in com- 
petition with leading artists of the coun- 
try to a Boston publishing house. 

The leading holiday book announced by 
McClurg & Co, of Chicago, a new edition 
of Max Miiller’s idyllic love story, ‘‘Mem- 
ories,’’ is illustrated by Miss Blanche 
Ostertag, whose beautiful work in ‘Old 
Songs for Young America’ was so much 
admired last Christmas. In order to have 
the volume entirely consistent, the de- 
signing of the book, including cover, 
illustrations, decorations, and end-leaves, 
was entrusted to Miss Ostertag, who has 
utilized the Alpine scenery with marked 
artistic effect. F. M. A. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

This week Smith College entered upon 
its 28th year. When Smith was founded, 
Vassar was the only other woman’s col- 
lege of importance. Smith was the first 
among the women’s colleges to establish 
the cottage scheme of residence. Much 
freedom was and is still allowed the stu- 
dents, with reliance on their honor to co- 
operate with the college scheme of gov- 
ernment. A potent factor in the success 
of the college has been the efforts of the 
alumnz, numbering at present nearly 
2,500. 

Miss Mary A. Allen, A. B., of Yarmouth, 
Mass., a graduate of Smith College 1901, 
has been awarded a fellowship and schol- 
arship at Yale, where she has been taking 
@ post-graduate course the past year. 
Miss Anne Barrows, A. M., formerly an 
assistant in zodlogy, is now having a 
year’s absence abroad in order to study at 
Naples. 

Miss Nora Stanton Blatch, of London, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s granddaughter, 
who has passed the entrance examina- 
tions to the civil engineering course at 
Cornell University, is the first woman 
student to be admitted to this depart- 
ment. When Miss Blatch entered Cornell 
last year she chose the usual arts course, 
but, developing ability in mathematics, 
she decided to take the course in engineer- 
ing. Three other girl students, it is said, 
determined to do the same thing, but 
none of them passed the examinations. 

One reason for Miss Blatch’s success 
undoubtedly lay in the fact that she had 
already dipped into engineering and met- 
allurgy, besides doing considerable prac- 
tical work in blacksmithing. While at 
Cornell she will be obliged to don the 
leather apron and do field work in exclu- 
sively male society; but at the Horace 
Mann High School in New York she was 
also the only woman in the department of 
forge work. When Miss Blatch graduated 
at the Manu School in 1901 she had com 
pleted the course in manual treining, in 
which smithy work plays a prominent 
part, three half-hours a week being de- 
voted to it throughout the year. Working 
at one of the twenty forges in the big 








blacksmithing room at the Teachers’ Co}- 
lege, she learned to make lamp stands, 
fire screens, drawer pulls, door handles 
and knockers. Here she mastered such 
subjects as the making and tempering of 
steel dies, and explored the mysteries of 
the common iron ores, Bessemer steel, 
and blast furnaces. Miss Blatch’s black. 
smithing has won her a prize. 

Besides Miss Blatch, only one other 
girl, it is said, has taken up forge work at 
the Horace Mann High School, and she 
did not finish the course. 


It is twenty years ago this month since 
women were permitted to enter the vener- 
able Christiania University. The first 
was Miss Cecilie Thoresen, now the wife 
of @ leading lawyer. To-day there are 
356 women in Norway with degrees from 
the University. 

Miss Laura D, Gill, it is said, is likely 
to resign as dean of Barnard. The ground 
is a general incompatibility, only one in- 
cident being cited as a reason, and that 
Miss Gill’s request last fall that the 
French play which had been given for 
years by the French societies of Barnard 
and Columbia together should be aban- 
doned—her reason being that Barnard’s 
talent was not equal to the requirements, 
Letters between the two French societies 
were published in the newspapers, and 
Miss Gill in consequence became some- 
what unpopular. The Springfield Repub- 
lican says: “If she goes, the woman dean 
will be succeeded by Prof. James H. Rob- 
inson of Columbia, who held the place 
before she was appointed. It is not ex- 
actly the ideal thing to make a man dean 
of a woman’s college, and there certainly 
are other women besides Miss Gill,—who 
may be misrepresented in this matter.” 


The Western College, Oxford, O., be- 
gan its 48th year this month. The capac- 
ity of the main building is taxed to its 
utmost. Almost one hundred new stu- 
dents have entered, representing twelve 
States of the Union and several foreign 
countries. The old students are back in 
large numbers. Miss Frances McElwee, 
after three years of study in Berlin, re- 
turns to her position in the Faculty of 
Music, and Miss Jane E. Work, after a 
year’s graduate study at the University 
of Michigan, has returned to her position 
in the department of Literature. 





— oe 
ARE WOMEN GOOD ENOUGH TO VOTE? 
It is said that woman suffrage would 

double the vicious and criminal vote. 

The United States Census of 1890 gives 
interesting statistics as to the relative num. 
ber of men and women in the State pris- 
ons of the different States. Omitting 
fractions, they are as follows: 

In the District of Columbia, women 
constitute 17 per cent. of the prisoners; 
in Massachusetts and Rhode Island, 14 
per cent.; in New York, 13; in Louisiana, 
12; in Virginia, 11; in New Jersey, 10; in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, 9; in Con- 
necticut, 8; in Alabama, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, and South Carolina, 7; in Florida, 
Maine, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Ten- 
nessee, 6; in Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Michigan, Missouri, North 
Carolina, and West Virginia, 5; in Arkan- 
sas and Delaware, 4; in California, Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, Texas, and Ver- 
mont, 3; in Colorado, Iowa, Montana, 
Nebraska, and Utah, 2; in Arizona, Kan- 
sas, Nevada, and South Dakota, 1; in 
Washington, four-fifths of one per cent.; 
in Oregon and Wisconsin, two-fifths of 
one per cent.; in. Wyoming and Idaho, 
none. 





WOMEN’S VOTE GROWING. 


It is said that women will not vote after 
the novelty has worn off. In Wyoming 
they have had full suffrage for 33 years, 
and according to the report of the Wyom- 
ing Secretary of State, 90 per cent. of them 
vote. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, in 1896, 2,728 women 
registered to vote at the biennial election 
of school director; in 1898, 5,648; in 1900, 
9,160, and in 1902, 14,758. 

When school suffrage was: first granted 
in Massachusetts, in 1879, on'y 934 women 
in Boston voted, and for the first seven 
years the average was only 940, Forsome 
years past there bas been a steady increase. 
In 1898, 5,201 women voted; in 1899, 7,090; 
in 1900, 9,542, and in 1901, 11,622. 

In Colorado, women have had full suf-" 
frage since 1893. At the election held in 
Denver last November, 31,780 men voted, 
and 23,449 women. 

In South Australia, the number of wom- 
en on the electoral rolls has grown in 
three years from 68.375 to 71,682. 

When equal suffrage was granted in 
New Zealand, in 1893, the estimated num- 
ber of adult women in the colony was 
139,915. Of these 109,461 registered to 
vote. Of the women who registered, 83 
per cent. voted; of the men who regi# 
tered only 67 per cent. The Melbourne 
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Tocsin says that at the last general elec- 
tions in New Zealand 120,000 women 


voted. 





PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE. 


The new psychopathic ward attached to 
the New York Infirmary for Women and 
Children, No. 5 Livingston Place, offers 
free treatment to patients suffering from 
mental diseases in their first stages. Es- 
pecial attention is given to obscure ner- 
yous affections which are usually allowed 
to go without treatment until the patient 
is past help, mentally and physically, says 
the N. Y. Evening Post. There is no 
other place in New York City where per- 
sons in the first stages of a disordered 
brain can be received for observation and 
preventive treatment by specialists. Too 
often, it is said, the final blow to the tot- 





ering mind is given by the patient’s com- 

mitment to an insane ward or a police | 

station, which might have been averted 

altogether, and perfect mental health re- | 
ined. 

Free treatment is given to out-patients 
in the new ward, and a limited number of 
private rooms have been opened for pay 
patients. An endowment fund has been 
started for refined women who are unable 
to pay. An endowment of $250,000 and a 
$25,000 fund are necessary to maintain the 
work permanently. 

There have been many cases of edu- 
cated women rendered helpless by nervous 
diseases, whom a few months’ rest and 
treatment would have restored to health 
and usefulness. For lack of this care 
hundreds have relapsed into permanent 
dependence. The need of an endowment 
is urgent. 

The psychopathic department occupies 
a building on the corner of Fifteenth 
Street and Stuyvesant Square. Drs. Boris 
Sidis, Palmer, and Deady are in attend- 
ance. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 

Among the many tributes to the late 
Edward Eggleston, it should not be for- 
gotten that he was an advocate of equal 
rights for women, And in his wholesome 
and delightful stories, ‘The Circuit 
Rider,’ ‘*The Hoosier School Master,”’ 
“The End of the World,” ‘*Roxy,’’ etc., 
he has drawn types of womanly character 
that increase the reader’s respect for 
women. Mr. Eggleston could show up 
most humorously the oddities and weak- 
nesses of human nature, both male and 
female, but he was wholly free from the 
morbid tendency of some modern writers 
to delight in making an elaborate dissec- 
tion of the mind of some peculiarly mean 
woman, and holding her up as a type of 
the ‘‘eternal feminine.”’ 








WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

The Illinois Women’s Press Association 
lately took an ‘touting’ to Woodstock, in 
that State, by invitation of Miss Florence 
Edith Austin, one of its members, and 
the heads of the Oliver Typewriter Co. 
The Association has more than a hundred 
members. 

The press women were given a hand- 
some special car by the Northwestern R. 
R. They were met at the station by 
prominent citizens of Woodstock, shown 
over the typewriter works, and then taken 
in carriages, preceded by a brass band of 
young men connected with the works, to 
Miss Austin’s home, where on the broad 
lawn under fine trees a lunch was served, 
A carriage drive to the County Fair and 
the beautiful environs of Woodstock fol- 
lowed, and then, by invitation of Mr. John 
Murphy, the newspaper women were en- 
tertained at supper at the Hotel Wood- 
stock, the supper being followed by 
toasts and speeches. The president of 
the Association, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Reed, 
in returning thanks, praised the excellent 
music of the typewriter band, and con- 
gratulated the company on allowing its 
employees time to cultivate athletic sports 
and musical entertainments. 

The McHenry Democrat of Woodstock 
devotes a page and a half to a report of 
the outing, giving portraits of Mrs. Reed, 
her daughter, Miss Myrtle Reed, Miss 
Caroline A. Huling and Mrs. Dr. R. C. 
Conger, with a history of the Illinois 
Women’s Press Association, and _ bio- 
graphical sketches of many of its mem- 
bers. The account is prefaced by a three- 
column article in favor of equal suffrage, 
written by A. L. Coburn, editor of the 
McHenry County Record. 

Of Miss Caroline A. Huling, long an 
active suffragist, the McHenry Democrat 
Bays: 

“Miss Caroline A. Huling is said to be 
the only woman in the world who makes 
4 business of editing and publishing trade 
Papers. Almost every possible kind of 
hewspaper and literary work has been 
Placed to Miss Huling’s credit, but the 
trade publishing and editing she makes a 
specialty, 

“Connected on her mother’s side with 








such literary workers as ‘Fanny Fern,’ 


N. P. Willis, and Rev. S. Irenw#us Prime, 
Miss Huling has written almost ever since 
she can remember. She has written a 
novel, and any number of newspaper and 
magazine articles. Several other books 
are now under way, and one of them, a 
juvenile, she expects to finish during the 
coming winter. On her father’s side of 
the house Miss Huling claims three gener- 
ations of printers, booksellers, editors, 
and publishers. She herself began news- 
paper work as her father’s assistant on 
the Saratoga Sentinel. As editor, pub- 
lisher, and owner of the Bookseller, a 
monthly magazine devoted to the interest 
of the book trade, Miss Huling does much 
of her own work, and oversees it all. She 
is also the editor of the Dry Goods Review, 
of which she has full charge. She was 
for some time the editor of the Paper 
Trade and also the Western Stationer. Be- 
sides being a graphic writer, she is a suc- 
cessful business woman, of good standing 
in the commercial world of Chicago.” 


TWO COLLEGE GIRL BAKERS. 

One of the most attractive features of 
the women’s department at the Mechan- 
ics’ Fair just opened in this city is the 
exhibit of the Laboratory Kitchen, the 
model bakery which has been conducted 
in Cambridge during the past year by two 
young college women, one a South Caro- 
linian, the other a Canadian, Instead of 
pressing into the overcrowded ranks of 
the teaching profession, these two edu- 
cated girls have had the courage and orig- 
inality to undertake to supply the com- 
munity with absolutely pure and whole- 
some bread, made on strictly scientific 
principles. As one of them well said: ‘‘It 
is rather an unusual occupation for col- 
lege women to go into, but the world 
needs the common necessities done well.”’ 

Miss Bertha Stevenson graduated at 
Converse College, South Carolina, making 
a specialty of chemistry, and then took a 
year of post-graduate study at Radcliffe. 
She is small and exquisitely fair, with 
hair of the palest possible blond shade, a 
rare tint, enabling one to realize the 
meaning of the famous ‘ash - colored 
blond’”’ tresses of some great historical 
beauties. Her coloring suggests a very 
nice, lightly baked, golden brown rusk; 
but her little face is full of keen intelli- 
gence. Her assistant, Miss Frances Elliot 
of Toronto, is a doctor’s daughter, strong, 
rosy, and robust—a picture of health and 
sweet, wholesome womanliness. Giving 
her demonstration lectures on _ bread- 
making, in her pretty white cap and 
apron, she is a sight to rejoice the eyes. 
She took a special course in chemistry at 
the University of Toronto. In addition 
to making common bread beautifully, 
these young women manufacture malted 
bread and bread-sticks, which are said to 
be especially easy of digestion. As might 
be expected of college girls of more than 
average good sense, both Miss Stevenson 
and Miss Elliot are believers in equal suf. 
frage, and the little South Carolinian is 
even enthusiastic on the subject. 

A. 8. B. 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York Ciry, Sept. 23, 1902. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: g 

The later September days are bringing 
home most of the residents of the city, 
and familiar faces are once more seen in 
the usual resorts. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton is in her apartment at 250 West 
94th St. She is in excellent health, and, 
when your correspondent saw her yester- 
day, was full of plans for the future suc- 
cess of the movement to which she has 
devoted her life. She feels that the 
old methods are somewhat out of date, 
and that the best results can be obtained 
by demanding the admission of women to 
equality in all the walks of life hitherto 
closed to them, as success in these direc- 
tions will mean the eventual concession of 
the ballot as a necessity. Her daughter, 
Mrs. Hariet Stanton Blatch, is with her 
for the winter, and proposes to take an 
active interest in the agitation for woman 
suffrage. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell spent a large 
part of the summer at Saratoga, and while 
there gave four lectures on the enfran- 
chisement of women. They were deliv- 
ered in different hotels, and attracted fine 
audiences. She also spoke several times 
under the auspices of the W. C. T. U. 
She is now at her home in Mt. Morris. 
She expects to be in Albany early in Oc- 
tober, and has engagements to lecture in 
the northern part of the State later. 

Miss Harriette A. Keyser, who during the 
summer visited several points of interest 
and enjoyed a long rest on the coast of 
Maine, has returned to her duties for the 
‘*Call,’”’ the church association for the ad- 
vancement of the interests of labor, and is 
busy every day at the office on Fourth 
Avenue. 

Since women have fairly entered the 
field of industry outside of the home, 
they are found more and more in the oc- 
cupations usually supposed to belong 





especially to men. It was formerly a 
standing joke to say that no woman could 
ever sing bass, or throw a stone. With 
regard to the latter half of this assertion, 
women have proved its falsity by their 
powers in the pitching contests of the 
athletic colleges; and as long as the so- 
prano singers stand at the head of the 
musical celebrities of the world, no one 
will regret that women do not sing bass. 
However, there are several occupations in 
which women have no wish to compete 
with men, and one of these is the cruel 
craft of the butcher. We had supposed 
that men held a monopoly of this busi- 
ness, whether on the battle-field or in the 
shambles; but now it appears that in this 
city women are being forced even into 
this repulsive occupation. At a recent 
meeting of the ‘‘Amalgamated Meat-Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen”’ it was an- 
nounced by one of the members that 
“there is a growing tendency among many 
of the butchers of the city to employ 
young women in their shops, and put them | 
behind the counter at the block, where 
they are taught to do all the work of the 
journeyman butcher at a much smaller 
rate of wages.’’ In explanation it was 
added that these young women are os- 
tensibly cashiers, but are really doing the 
usual work of butchers. Here is the old 
story repeated,—equal labor and unequal 
remuneration; the same number of hours, 
the same occupation, and yet less money 
for the employee, who, although she be- 
longs to the “gentler sex,” is not pro- 
tected from ungentle work, or the ungentle 
robbery of due wages for her toil. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
City Legislative League will take plaee on 
Oct. 2, at the Tuxedo, corner Madison 
Avenue and 59th Street. The speaker will 
be Alice Byram Condict, M. D., and her 
subject will be ‘Women’s Leagues in In- 
dia and the Philippines.’’ Dr. Condict 
has spent several years in India, Japan, 
China and the Philippines, and has much 
valuable information to give in regard to 
the condition of women in those coun- 
tries. All friends who desire to hear her 
will be cordially welcomed. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

75 East 81st Street. 
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A FAD OF RICH WOMEN. 








Some curious and interesting facts are 
revealed by the recently-published annual 
report of the treasurer of the ‘‘Massachu- 
setts Association Apposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women.’’ The 
most striking thing about it is the fewness 
of the contributors and the large size of 
their contributions. The receipts of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association for the past 
year were $2,340. This included only 
fourteen donations of less than five dollars 
each! Nearly a third of the whole amount 
was given in lump sums of a hundred dol- 
lars each. The treasurer’s report shows 
the correctness of the popular impression 
that the active force of the ‘‘Anti’’ Asso- 
ciation is a little knot of rich women, 
who, being extremely comfortable them- 
selves, are inclined to think that all wom- 
en have all the rights they ought to want. 
Except the trifling sum of $288, the whole 
$2,340 was given by only 138 persons. 

Comparing this report with the report of 
the treasurer of the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, it is interesting to 
see upon how much broader a basis the 
Suffrage Society rests. Its receipts for 
the past year were $3,420—only abou 
$1,000 more than those of the ‘Anti’’ 
Association—but this amount was made 
up of contributions from more than twelve 
hundred different individuals, 

Another interesting point is that more 
than half the total receipts of the Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Suffrage Association were 
paid out for salaries, $1,431 having been 
expended for this item alone. All the 
officers of the Massachusetts Woman Suf- 
frage Association give their services free 
of charge. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, of Minneapolis, 
has lately returned, plump and brown, 
from a six weeks’ camping trip through 
the Yellowstone National Park, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s books 








can be obtained from The European Pub- 

lishing Company, 68 Broad Street New | 
York City. Her two sons are members of | 
the firm. Theodore Stanton, 9 Avenue du | 


Trocadero, Paris, France, 
Livingston Stanton, 68 Broad Street. The 
price of Mrs. Stanton’s New York remi- 
niscences, ‘Eighty Years and More,”’ is 
$2.00. 

News has just been received of the 
death of Madam Friedland, the Russian 
delegate to the International Suffrage 
Conference held in Washington last win- 
ter. An obituary will appear next week. 


When Theodore Roosevelt was in the 
New York Legislature, he voted for wo- 
man suffrage. When he became Gover- 
nor of New York, he recommended it in 
his inaugural message to the Legislature 
in January, 1899. 

A large number of extra copies of the 
current issue of our paper are printed for 
distribution to persons not now believers 
in equal suffrage. This explains the re- 
publication in our columns this week of 
many statistics and other matter that will 
be familiar to our regular readers. 

A correspondent writes that the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. ought to print Father 
Scully’s address on equal suffrage as a 
leaflet. The Massachusetts W. S. A. has 
been circulating it as a leaflet for the last 
five years. Most of our workers for equal 
rights have very little idea what a variety 
and abundance of good literature the As- 
sociation keeps on hand. 

From all parts of Maine come reports to 
the effect that the law passed by the Legis- 
ture of 1901, intended to protect the wild 
birds of the State, other than game birds, 
from slaughter, has resulted in saving a 
great many of the most desirable birds of 
Maine. It has been noticed that little 
birds have increased rapidly during the 
past two seasons, and the law is unduubt- 
edly responsible for it. 

The late Chief Justice Horton of Kan- 
sas was once called to decide upon the 
case of a couple who were opposed to 
legal marriage and who had lived together 
without it. In his decision he called at- 
tention to the fact that in Kansas marriage 
imposes very few legal disabilities upon 
the wife, and he mentioned that a mar- 
ried woman was not even under legal 
obligation to take her husband’s name if 
she did not wish to do so. The Chief 
Justice of the United States (Chief Justice 
Chase) years ago gave Lucy Stone his 
unofficial opinion to the same effect as 
regarded a married woman’s name, 


Miss Larissa Shailer of Hamburg, Conn., 
has just celebrated her 102d birth day. 
She is reported as saying: ‘I am quite a 
curiosity, I suppose, but there would be 
more of the same kind if women would 


| follow my rule of living—‘Don’t worry, 


and don’t have anything to do with doc- 
tors.’ I never did, and you can see the 
result, And then, too, you might say, 
‘Don’t get married.’’’ Then with a queer 
little laugh, the old lady added ‘Not but 
what I might have been. I don’t say I 
have not had offers.’”’ Miss Shailer’s 
birthday party was held on Monday, be- 
cause she would not permit any merry- 
making on the Sabbath. 


Miss Lucy Garlin, whose advertisement 
as a teacher of voice-culture appears in 
another column, has had remarkable 
success in this line. A standing monu- 
ment to her skill is her sister, the Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, who is one of the 
most delightful public speakers in the 
country, always clearly audible, yet with- 
out effort or mannerism. Miss Garlin can 
help pupils who stammer or have any de- 
fect of speech, and she attains especially 
good results with children. Before taking 
a course of lessons with her the junior 
editor of the JouRNAL could never de- 
pend upon being audible. Since then she 
has seldom failed to make herself heard 
when speaking, even in large halls. 


A matron is needed at Station 12 in 
South Boston, and an effort is making to 
secure the appointment of one. Not long 
ago a woman who could not obtain bail 
had to stay at the station for several days 
and nights, and suffered much discomfort. 
On another occasion the janitor’s wife, 
who is expected to act as matron in case 
of need, had to sit up all night with a 
sick baby whose mother was detained at 
the station. The law requires a matron, 
and one should by all means be appointed. 
Mrs. Martin is spoken of for the place, 
and is endorsed bya number of intelligent 
South Boston women interested in good 
works, including Mrs. Annie G. Murray 
and Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 








Miss M. F. Fisk, 


144 Tremont Street, 


Announces the arrival of her Fall Importation of 
washable GLACE KID GLOVES, that wash in soap 


and water, and are in all 
She has received also 


of the fashionable colors. 
a choice line of LADIES’ 


VEILINGS, STOCKS, COLLARS, and BELTS, in 


the newest fashions. 








and Robert 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of ae Wena’ JOURNAL, ublished in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, poatee and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


——___ 














AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 
4a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 





Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPT. 29. 


The Importance of Being Earnest 


Evenings, 15c., 25¢. 60e, 


Prices: Matinees, 10c., 25c., 500, 








NOW OPENI 


MECHANICS FAIR 


MECHANICS BUILDING, BOSTON, 


For Six Weeks, beginning Sept. 22 


First Fair Held in Four Years. 

The best Fair ever held by this Association. 
It is replete with original, clean and educa. 
tional novelties, Here may be seen the finest 
collection of machinery and the products ofl 
the great manufucturers of America ever be. 
fore brought together. 


Special Additional Attractions Consist of 


Various Forms of Entertainment. 
Marvelous Spectacular Effects. 


MUSIC BY A RENOWNED BAND 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 


ADMISSION, - 25c. 


includes Everything. 
Ask your Local Railroad Agent particulars in 
regard to special railway rates from your city 
to Boston for this event, 














ORDERS TAKEN FOR 


Ragged Robin Rugs 


(HAND MADE), 
ALSO FOR 
Wooden Boxes, Salad Bowls, 
Bread Trenchers, Linen Chests, 
Table Tops, Etc., 


Ornamented by ot hte aay y / with mottoes 
and decorative designs. Address 


MISS MABEL HAY BARROWS, 


Georgeville, Province of Quebec, 
CANADA. 





CAPE ANN & 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 


LOUCESTE 


ROUND TRIP, 


75C. 


Staunch, spacious, modern steel steamers, 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester, leave 
North side Central Wharf, foot of State Street 








Single Fare, 
50c. 

50-Trip Book, 
$12.50. 











Elevated Station stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A.M.,2 P.M. Leave 
Gloucester 2.15 P.M. Sundays, leave Bos- 
ton at 10.15 A M.; leave Gloucester 3.15 P.M. 
Columbus Orchestra. 
E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
Boston & Gloucester Steamship Co. 











50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 

CopyvnricuTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and Gesoription may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free w nether ap 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers, 


N & C0,3618roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. C. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include engemegte by Clara Barton, Florence 
Nightingale, Theodore Roosevelt, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Philli 
Brooks, and others, as well as valuab 
testimony from States which have woman 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. Suaw, Avice Stone Biackwe tt, and 

Lucy E. ANTHONY. For sale at Woman’s 

Journat Office. 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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PEACE BUWERS. 
BY MARY R. BALDWIN. 
They led me on that autumn day, 
On to the paths of the woodsy way 
(The unseen hand and the whisper low), 
Where green things bide and brooklets 
flow ; 
And there awaited a sweet surprise 
For longing heart and eager eyes. 
The season of its beauty lent, 
And far and near its meanings sent, 
And everywhere old Nature strove 
To shield and save, and gently wove 
Her care through ways of shine and shade, 
Of forests dim and smiling glade. 
from fern to fern of rarest grace 
Was stretched a canopy of lace, 
And neath its shelter —lo, a flower, 
In refuge of a lovely bower. 
The tender vines, while climbing, clung, 
And with each clasp fresh beauty flung 
Across the old and sturdy form 
That through the years had braved the 
storm. 
I softly whispered, standing there 
Among the signs of Nature’s care, 

“The hand that stretches from above, 
And plans for the whole world in love, 
Will surely weave for all his own 
The bowers of peace, in places lone,” 





—- 2 o- 


WORDSWORTH. 


BY EDWARD ROWLAND SILL. 








A moonlit desert’s yellow sands, 
Where, dimmer than its shadow, stands 
A motionless palm tree here and there, 
And the great stars through amber air 
Burn calm as planets, and the face 

Of earth seems lifting into space— 


A tropic ocean’s starlit rest, 

Along whose smooth and sleeping breast 
Slow swells just stir the mirrored gleams, 
Like faintest sighs in placid dreams ; 

All overhead the night, so high 

And hollow that there seems no sky, 

But the unfathomed deeps, among 

The worlds down endless arches swung— 


On moonlit plain, and starlit sea, 
Is life's lost charm, tranquility. 


A poet found it once, and took 

It home, and hid it in a book, 

As one might press a violet. 

There still the odor lingers yet 

Delicious; from your treasured tomes 
teach down your Wordsworth, and there 

comes 

That fragranee which no bard but he 

E’er caught, as if the plain and sea 

Had yielded their serenity. 


ONE THAT FOLLOWED. 








BY JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 





I lift my heart up in the sun 
To show Thee all its song,— 

A morning nest of birds for Thee 
To whom the birds belong. 

I lift it up, I bid it sing 
Against the winds that throng. 


It needs must be a little gift; 
And yet, since we are free, 
Earth-children with the lordly winds 
That bear us company, 
Right fain we are, with naught but 
this, 
To follow after Thee. 


What later offering of myrrh 
It may be mine to bring, 

I know not yet, I would not know,— 
Pain is so gray a thing; 

And sure the dying day may leave 
No heart in me to sing! 


But never be it said of me 
I loitered by the way, 

Spent all the glad light wandering 
As any sea-gull may, 

And fled to Thee for shelter, late, 
With the disheartened day. 





=———_- 


John Doyle—Matchmaker. 


When Louise Doyle entered the office 
of Delancey & Griffin, architects, in the 
humble capacity of copyis', the soul of 
her father rose in angry rebellion. 

Two years previous Jobn Doyle had 
retired from the grocery business with 
a tidy income, a substantial brick resi- 
dence, and chronic rheumatism. When- 
ever the malady loosened its grip, Doyle 
wandered back to the scenes of his com- 
mercial achievements. His successor 
always gave him cordial welcome, and 
a comfortable chair back of the cashier’s 
booth was at his disposal. When too 
lame to walk as far as the store, he con- 
soled himself by playing innumerable 
games of pinochle in the rear of Simp- 
son’s cigar store, just across the street. 

It was from a disastrous defeat at 
pinocule that he came home to bene that 
Louise was “going to business.’’ The 
moment was inauspicious. 

“] never heard tell of such tomfoolish- 
ness! My girl going to chase down-town 
six days in the week, like the daughters 
of that no-account Tom Saunders? Peo- 
ple will be questioning my credit next. 
And she won’t make enough to pay for 
the new feathers and fixings she'll want, 
to say nothing of the shoe leather she’ll 
wear out traipsing back and forth in all 
kinds of weather!” 

Mrs. Doyle, who, in spite of the fact 





that she never joined a Mothers’ Club nor 
studied household economics, had suc- 
ceeded in making John Doyle com- 
fortable and content, calmly set a gusset 
in her husband’s new shirt, as she 
replied: 

“I don’t know about that, John. I 
think that if more girls knew how hard it 
is to earn money, and to make a success 
in business, we'd have fewer shiftless and 
grumbiing wives.”’ 

Mr. Doyle groaned at his wife’s deser- 
tion to the enemy. 

‘And as for her wasting her money, I 
don’t believe Louise’ll do anything of the 
sort. She’s got too much of her father’s 
blood in her. Besides, she’s going to pay 
her board—says it’s only right, seeing 
that she won’t be home to help me with 
the work."’ 

Mr. Doyle fairly gasped in his fury. 

‘‘Pay her board! Minerva Doyle, have 
you gone daft? Or are you turning miser, 
like your Uncle Sam? My daughter shan’t 
pay her board, so long as I’m here to 
prevent it.’’ 

But Louise had her way. Every Satur- 
day night she paid her board, and every 
Monday morning Mr. Doyle carried the 
money straight to the savings bank and 
deposited it to the credit of Louise 
Doyle. 

Three years rolled round, and Louise 
failed to fulfill any of the dire predictions 
set forth by her parent. She did not take 
pneumonia from facing keen northwest- 
ers. She did not catch smallpox from 
riding in ill-ventilated cars, And she re- 
fused to elope with the junior partner. 
But she had risen steadily in the estima- 
tion of her employers, until, when George 
Shaw came to the city, she was confiden- 
tial secretary to the senior partner of 
Delancey & Griffin. 

In his secret heart, John Doyle was 
wonderfully proud of this self-possessed, 
capable young woman, and when young 
Shaw, from up-State, vigorous, well set 
up, and well poised, appeared on the 
scene, Mr. Doyle groaned afresh. 

“If Louise hadn’t that business bee in 
her bonnet, there’s the man I’d pick out 
for her husband, Why on earth any sen- 
sible girl would rather take dictation 
from a snarling, bald-headed old crank 
down-town than to make a nice home 
for a fellow like George Shaw, I don’t 
see.’’ 

But, as a matter of fact, Mr. Delancey 
was neither bald nor ill-tempered, and 
George Shaw had come to the city with 
but one well-defined ambition—to gain a 
business foothold. John Doyle’s succes- 
sor in the grocery trade being second 
cousin to George Shaw’s mother, he had 
taken the first thing at hand—a position 
as clerk in the store where Doyle had 
once ruled with an iron hand. 

Perhaps the happiness of Louise was 
not the only thing at stake, in Doyle’s 
mind. He might have cherished a secret 
longing to maintain even a distant family 
connection with the scene of his commer- 
cial success. At any rate, Mr. Shaw was 
in due time invited to call, and Mr. Doyle 
fairly hugged himself when he saw the 
admiration in the young man’s eyes on 
meeting Louise. 

But for six months matters progressed 
no farther. Mr. Shaw called at irregular 
intervals, and was courteously received by 
Louise, in the presence of her parents. 

From his point of vantage behind the 
cashier's booth Mr. Doyle studied the 
young man whom he coveted as a son-in- 
law, and decided that an occasional cigar 
could be offered his idol with impunity. 
In the meantime, George Shaw was study- 
ing the uncertainties of custumers and 
markets, to the profound satisfaction of 
his mother’s second cousin, 

When Mr. Shaw invited Louise to ac- 
company him to the theatre, John Doyle 
went into the seventh heaven of delight. 
The calmness of Louise irritated her ex- 
uberant father. 

The thbeatre-going became an estab- 
lished weekly event, and Mr. Doyle 
beamed, even when defeated at pinochle, 
Each day he spent less time in the rear 
room of Simpson's cigar store, and longer 
visits were made to the grocery store. He 
bought a better brand of cigars, too, 
and proffered them at more frequent in- 
tervals. 

But when Louise imperturbably an- 
nounced that Mr. Shaw had invited her to 
see Bernhardt in ‘tL’Aiglon,’’ and fol- 
lowed up the information with the prosaic 
observation that her rainy-day skirt need- 
ed a new binding, the vials of Mr. Doyle’s 
wrath were again uncorked, As the door 
closed on her retreating form, he turned 
to his wife: 

‘“‘Well, that beats me! I'll bet George 
paid every cent of $25 for those two seats, 
and she takes it as coolly as if she was 
used to such treats every night in the 
week. I do believe she’s more interested 
in Delancey’s contract for that Newport 
palace than in getting a husband.”’ 

‘‘Like as not,’’ responded Mrs. Doyle, 
gathering the butter scraps for the cook- 
ing jar. ‘An architect’s contract is easily 
filled, but marriage is uncertain, and it’s 


got to stand, for most of us. I don’t see 
that there’s such a rush about her settling 
down. She’s doing well. Besides, how 
do you know that Mr. Shaw wants her?” 

‘*Wants her!’ roared Mr. Doyle. “Who 
wouldn’t want her? Ain’t she pretty? 
Ain’t she bright and up to the mark every 
time? Ain’t I got money to leave? And 
ain’t she as cool as a cucumber, too, the 
independent minx?” 

A week after the Bernhardt episode, 
John Doyle came home fairly brimming 
over with excitement. 

“What do you think? George has 
bought an interest in the store. Had a 
tidy bit of money laid by when he came 
down here, and seeing this was a good 
opening, bought in. Everybody around 
the store is tickled to death, Say, I in- 
vited him round to dinner Sunday, to cel- 
ebrate the occasion.”’ 

Mrs. Doyle smiled. 

**That’s nice.”’ 

Louise likewise smiled placidly — and 
passed her plate for another chop. John 
Doyle boiled inwardly. 

“Don’t care a rap. This comes of 
counterjumpers and upstart young brok- 
ers. She don’t know a real man when 
she sees one.” 

The next night Louise dined with two 
young women who lived in true Bohemian 
fashion, in two rooms with a bath. She 
came home animated and gossipy. 

‘Oh, mother!’ she exclaimed, as she 
folded her new veil with thrifty care, ‘‘it’s 
the dearest little den. The parlor couches 
are their beds at night, and inside there’s 
a place for their gowns. And such a ’cute 
dinner—with a fern in the middle of the 
table, and everything so easy to get— 
canned soup, fried chicken, and salad, and 
things from the delicatessen store, and 
rolls heated in the gas oven, and charlotte 
russe, with the queerest black coffee and 
preserved sweets from India to finish off. 
No two dishes alike, and each one with a 
history!”’ 

Mrs. Doyle patted the two 
hands that stole round her neck, 

‘‘We had a good dinner, too, dearie,— 
roly-poly pudding with strawberry jam.”’ 

‘‘Not strawberry jam?”’’ sighed Louise. 
‘‘Naughty mother, not to wait till a nigbt 
when I was at home! I’ve been thiuking 
that when Mr. Shaw came Sunday we 
might have something out of the ordinary, 
just to celebrate the occasion.’’ This with 
a sly look at her father. 

“To be sure,” responded Mrs. Doyle, 
heartily. ‘‘The poor fellow has boarded 
ever since he came to town. No doubt 
he’ll enjoy some good home cooking. 
We'll have a fine roast of beef, with both 
kinds of potatoes, celery, and vegetables, 
and I'll make some extra thick mince 
pies.”’ 

Louise tapped the table thoughtfully. 

“I know, mother dear, you’re the best 
cook in the world, but—don’t you think 
it would be nice to have some little ex- 
tras, like—well—such as the girls had to- 
night?”’ 

‘*Bless my soul!” remarked Mrs, Doyle, 
wiping her glasses anxiously, as Louise 
left the room. ‘*Whatevor does she 
want? I’m sure—”’ 

‘Never mind what she wants, she’s 
going to have it,’’ growled Mr. Doyle, in 
unconcealed triumph. ‘‘That’s the first 
ray of sense she’s shown since George’s 
been coming here. Let her buy what she 
wants for Sunday.”’ 

In fulfilment of this injunction, he 
pressed a ten-dollar bill into his daugh- 
ter’s hand, bidding her spend it for any- 
thing she liked for the momentous occa- 
sion. And when the two young people 
had retired to the parlor, after dinner on 
Sunday, and he was exuberantly wiping 
the dishes for his wife, he remarked: 

‘‘Well, Minerva, that dinner’ll do one 
of two things for George Shaw. It'll 
either kill him or make him propose.”’ 

‘I declare, John Doyle, I believe you’ve 
gone daft on the subject of marrying off 
Louise. But I must say that I do feel a 
bit squeamish myself after those iced 
oysters.”’ 

The next morning after breakfast, 
Louise lingered over the task of tying her 
veil, and rebuttoned her gloves nervously. 
Finally she crossed abruptly to her moth- 
er’s side, and rested one hand caressingly 
on the gray hair. 

‘*‘Mother, I guess you’ll have to teach 
me how to roast beef your way. George 
—"’ Mr. Doyle started, and his paper fell 
to his knee—‘'George never—never—men- 
tioned the salad, nor the charlotte russe, 
nor anything I bought, but he said your 
beef and pies made him think of his 
mother—and—and when we go to house- 
keeping we’re to have roast beef every 
Sunday.”’ 

Mrs. Doyle wheeled round, to clutch at 
empty air. Louise had vanished, and the 
front door swung to with a crash, 

“Well, John Doyle, I hope you’re satis- 
fied!” she exclaimed, a suggestion of tears 
ion her voice. 

“Satisfied ain’t no name for it, Minerva. 
If I'd had him made to order, I couldn’t 
have got a son-in-law to suit me better!’’ 


slender 





—New York Sun. 








This means You! 


Any woman who is enterprising enough to spend 
a few minutes in learning to understand the 


: SNAP HOOK AND EYE: 


will secure a life-time of comfort. 
is properly sewed on, and then experiment till you 
find just the touch and the twist that is easiest for 
It cannot break, bend, or rust. 


you. 


ALL LEADING STORES KEEP THEM. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 


WE WANT WOMEN AND GIRLS in every city and town in the United 
States and Canada who can copy letters to work for us as correspondents, at a 
The work can be done evenings, withou 
We have spent thousands of dollars in 
advertising during the past four years. We intend to spend thousands more 
at least until every woman and child in the land knows what the word SNAP 
If you wish to work for us, send 10 cents in silver or 12 cents in 
postage stamps for a card of two dozen SNAP HOOKS AND EYES and 

we will send you full particulars, with instructions, etc. 


salary of $4.00 per week and expenses. 
interfering with other occupations. 


stands for. 


Address Dept. W. 8l, 


SNAP HOOK AND EYE MBG. CO., 
KNICKERBOCKER BUILDING, 
Fifth Avenue and 14th Street, 


Positively no canvassing, soliciting, or commission business. 
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THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN REGARD TO 
EQUAL RIGHTS. 


{Read by Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman before the 
Friends’ Conference at Asbury Park, Sept. 10.) 


Prof. J. McKeen Cattell, of Columbia 
University, in an article in the Popular 
Science Monthly for June, entitled ‘*The 
American University,’’ makes use of this 
expression: ‘‘The best trained teachers, 
more men than women, should be in 
charge of the younger children. If soci- 
ety must develop a class similar to the 
neuter insects, it should not have charge 
of the education of children.”’ 

In considering this statement, one ques- 
tions instantly if society is thus develop- 
ing, and, if so, whether it is not unques- 
tionably due to laws of evolution behind 
which stands the power of an Almighty 
God, beside which our puny strength is 
as nothing. But suppose we look at that 
kind of growth as stated by a more spirit- 
ually minded man, if we judge men by 
their fruits; one who says, with what the 
world may find prophetic foresight: 
“Yet in the long years liker must they grow: 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in ‘moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the 


world, 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward 


care, 
Nor lose the childlike i in the larger mind; 
Till at the last she set herself to man, 
Like perfect music unto noble words; 
And 80 eee twain, upon the skirts of 


Tim 
Sit side “4 side, full summ’d in all their 
powers.’ 


One feels here there is nothing to be 
added, nothing to be taken away; and yet 
Professor Cattell’s plea has its foundation 
inawant. There isa lack of virile power 
in the teaching force of the world, and it 
should be more evenly divided, if we want 
the best that can be given. If one half of 
humanity is as valuable as the other in 
the work of this world, and I hold that it 
is, we should arrive at the point where it 
can be evenly divided in the education of 
children, not because the halves are alike, 
but because they are different. And yet 
an effort to this end will be continually 
defeated so long as women teachers are a 
cheaper commodity in the labor market. 
There is a force there that we cannot 
control. Naturally, the choice is large, 
because it is the only kind of industrial 
training that has been free to women. 
Trade schools for girls would be a boon, 
and relieve the State from many appli- 
cants who would gladly go to other fields. 
We have not yet the perfect adjustment 
of values in education, physically, mental- 
ly, or spiritually,—the education of the 
hands, the head, and the heart. 

It all comes back to equality of oppor- 
tunity and equality of rights. Nothing 
illustrates so well the way girls are availing 
themselves of the opportunity for educa- 
tion as the statistics compiled in 1900 by 
William T. Harris, National Commissioner 
of Education, in which he gives the fig- 
ures, in State groups, of the boys and 
girls graduated from the high schools of 
the United States in 1899. As a whole, it 
was 20,344 boys and 36,124 girls, 16,000 
more girls, and Commissioner Harris says 





that the colleges are fast going the way 
of the high schools, The young men at 
present outnumber the young women, 
and between 1872 and 1899 the number of 
male students doubled; but, in the same 
time, the number of female college stu- 
dents has increased six times, and Com- 
missioner Harris says the disparity bids 
fair to increase indefinitely. No doubt 
this. makes for the gain of women in 
‘‘mental breadth,’’ 

These statistics are so alarming to some 
that effort is being made in a few colleges 
to put a limit upon this disparity of in- 
crease, as at the Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, where they now limit the number of 
women, while the privilege is unlimited 
for men; and Chicago University, where 
they are talking of discontinuing coéduca- 
tion, in part, and Adelbert, where it is 
discontinued. It is the old fight which 
the authorities on education had in Mas- 
sachusetts, where they first refused to 
open the public schools to girls because 
they would not come, and then closed 
them because too many came, and the 
State could never stand the expense of 
educating girls, while the money of wom- 
en could be taken to educate boys. It 
will pass away, because it is the old and 
vain attempt to sweep back the waves of 
the Atlantic with a broom. We have, as 
a nation, decreed that the women of this 
country shall be educated, and it will cost 
us less to have a coéducational plant in 
all States. Therefore it is, in the main, 
expedient, which is apt to settle all ques- 
tions. What a few universities do in the 
way of retrogression will not so much 
matter, except for the universities them- 
selves, which will not have so pure an 
atmosphere nor so bigh a moral standard 
as institutions where women have part, 
since this holds true in all departments of 
life. 

Prof, E, E. Slosson, of the University 
of Wyoming, says that ‘so far from low- 
ering the standard of scholarship, they 
(women) are altogether too successful in 
getting high grades, honors, and competi- 
tive scholarships. It was feared that 
women could not compete with men in 
the field of higher education. It now ap- 
pears that the men cannot compete with 
the women, and are now demanding pro- 
tection against the weaker sex.’’ He also 
makes the assertion, ‘‘Either sex, isolated, 
degenerates.’’ We surely may believe 
that, else why are there two of us? 

The greatest loss that has been sus- 
tained by women in the past has been in 
lack of development, the development 
that service brings where each can find 
her own place. It has been a continual 
fitting of square posts in round holes. 
This failure has handicapped the race. 
We are learning now that the educated 
woman is much better fitted for her life 
service than the uneducated woman; and 
why limit that service by not allowing 
her every opportunity, and, most precious 
of all, the opportunity of self-government 
in so far as it does not infringe upon the 
same rights for others? 

If, as statistics show, the greater per 
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cent. of illiteracy in this country is among 
men, 3 lack of knowledge and intelligence 
is not the woman’s bar to the ballot-box. 
But there is a bar, and it is the old-fash- 
joned bar of prejudice. Women are too 
emotional, one man says, and the next 
day we read in the daily papers in great 
head-lines: ‘Primaries Riot. One man 
shot dead and another dying in Camden”: 
and there were five participants in the 
riot. Shall we say, ‘‘Men should be dis- 
franchised’? Certainly not! These men 
were not all men, although the probabil- 
ity is that there are more men violently 
inclined than there are women, and vio- 
lence is the most disastrous kind of emo- 
tion. 

And again, since women are in the eco- 
pomic world and have come there to stay, 
it is just that they should have their opin- 
jons counted concerning the law-makers 
and officials who govern their world of 
labor and life. Since men of monarchical 
countries have created better conditions 
of labor for themselves in proportion to 
their amount of franchise, it is safe to 
assume a like result for women with the 
same privilege, and correspondingly bet- 
ter conditions of the labor market for 
men. In all States except Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, and Idaho, there are discrimi- 
nations in favor of men in respect to sala- 
ries in public service. The salaries of 
women school teachers in Massachusetts 
average only one-third of the salaries of 
men school teachers. Investigations of 
the Labor Bureau in 1895 found large 
numbers of women obliged to work nine- 
teen hours a day in order to earn twenty- 
five cents. It seems dreadful to relate, 
but it is true, although in 1889 the special 
report of the National Department of 
Labor made the average wages of working 
women eighty-seven cents per day. In 
1890 the number of women wage-earners, 
according to the Census, was 3,914,571. 
The Census of 1900 is not yet available in 
this direction. 

The working women of England are 
very much more alive to their disadvan- 
tages than our women wage-earners, for a 
year or two ago a deputation of fifteen 
women, selected from the workers in a 
cotton factory in Lancashire, bore a peti- 
tion to Parliament, asking for the fran. 
chise and signed by almost thirty thou- 
sand women operators. They said their 
unrepresented condition put the regula- 
tion of their work entirely in the hands 
of men. 

In Herbert Spencer’s last book of 
“Facts and Comments,” he gives an apt 
illustration of the way in which the ruler 
is bound with the subject, taking, as he 
says, ‘the earliest example to symbolize 
the whole.”’ It is a figure in Assyrian 
bas relief, where a prisoner with hands 
tied and a cord round his neck is being 
led home by the conqueror, The captive 
is tied, but so is the conqueror, if the re- 
lations continue; and Spencer concludes: 

These ways adumbrate in a simple man- 
ner the universal truth that the instru- 
mentalities by which the subordination of 
others is affected, themselves subordinate 
the victor, the master, or the ruler. 

Therefore let us bave no subordination 
of a class, which deprives the well-fitted 
of the exercise of any of his or her rights. 
Let us have no fence that relegates any 
adult man or woman to perpetual minor- 
ity and control, except for crime or im- 
becility. It is a certain kind of slavery 
for all. 

We are advised now that the increasing 
economic independence of women will be 
the power to settle the entire question of 
equal political rights, but shall we sit 
with folded hands and wait until every 
mother is a wage-earner to offer full jus- 
tice to her as a citizen? Is not hers a 
service that cannot be paid in dollars? It 
would be a calamity to have all mothers 
wage-earners, but it is not a calamity for 
a single woman to be able to earn her own 
living wherever she is best fitted to work. 
Neither is it subversive of first principles 
or without precedent; for time was when 
the whole industrial world was woman’s, 
and men were given to war and the chase. 
Her work was the inception of civiliza- 
tion, from which the world has grown to 
be the great manufacturing, commercial, 
scientific, agricultural beehive that it is; 
and whoever bars a single field to woman 
defrauds her of her own, and hurts him- 
self thereby. Thus men are now subordi- 
nated in the labor market which they 
have themselves made. The small pay of 
women has driven men out of many fields, 
notably that of school teaching. There is 
a great outcry against the importation of 
cheap labor, especially Chinese cheap 
labor, and yet we are not alive to the con- 
ditions we are creating within the coun- 
try by the smaller wages paid to women, 
and the employment of little children in 
the Southern factory towns. It goes 
without saying that it is better for these 
Women to accept the smaller compensa- 
tion than to be charges upon the public, 
since they must have a living for them- 
selves and families; but if there were 
equal pay for equal work, independent of 
sex, the chances are that more men would 





be breadwinners and more women would 
be at home. 

And then let us look at the matter in 
the way of fair dealing on a business 
basis. We have a government that allows 
all men to elect the officials who control 
the finances of this nation, and with them 
keep in order its mighty and complex in- 
terests. Women are large contributors to 
this fund. In some of our smaller places, 
half of the taxes are paid by women, and 
in Chicago, two women recently paid the 
largest personal tax in the city. Is it 
honest to deny them the choice that men 
have, whether they be taxpayers or not, 
in this mighty corporation? 

The increase of the ignorant foreign 
vote is sometimes urged against the en- 
franchisement of women, but equal suf- 
frage would increase the proportion of the 
native-born voters. During the last three 
years our total immigration numbered 
1,149,118, of whom only 383,975 were 
females, about one third. 

Testimony from the equal suffrage 
States, from men who have no political 
interests to serve, is valuable. President 
Slocum of Colorado College, says: 

Equal saffrage has brought a great in- 
fusion of conscience into politics. Espe- 
cially has it elevated the primaries. Be- 
fore women could vote, you would gener- 
ally find at a primary meeting just a small 
group of men, most of them not of the 

ighest type— professional politicians. 
Now the attendance is four times as 
large, and includes the best citizens in 
the community, both men and women, 

And we are told that in the primaries is 
where the real work is done. 

The womanhood of this nation has been 
enfeebled by a prevailing sentiment in 
past years that frailty and dependence 
were attractive qualities in a woman. In 
**A Father’s Advice to his Daughters,’’ 
written in 1800, and widely read, he ad- 
vises them to take care of their health, 
but never to boast of their strength or 
good appetites, because frailty is so con- 
nected with the idea of loveliness in 
women that men naturally recoil from a 
woman of that kind; and the father was 
a physician. He also advises them care- 
fully to conceal any literary gifts or intel- 
lectual acquirements they may have, be- 
cause men look with horror upon a “‘blue- 
stocking.’’ Let us be fervently thankful 
that ideals which so handicapped our past 
generation in mental and physical strength 
have taken flight. What do we want 
with the sons or daughters of mothers 
fashioned after that pattern? 

There are strong reasons why this field 
of labor should appeal to this Society. 
First, if we have had from the beginning 
any cardinal doctrine, it is that of a 
peaceful settlement of all difficulties; and 
the seed of peace is born in the mother 
heart. She is the conservator of the hu- 
man race, and, out of nature, has for her 
offspring that spirit of love which takes 
away all occasion for war. With the 
wider sympathies that come with her de- 
velopment, will come the strongest force 
on the earth for the settlement of national 
and international disputes by courts of 
arbitration. She has no part in war. 

Secondly, very early in our history we 
acknowledged the right of women to a 
share of government in the church. We 
had the two business meetings, and 
nothing was done without the approval 
of both. The marriage ceremony was 
early changed to make exactly the same 
promise binding upon both. We recog- 
nized that the soul of a woman was 
directly responsible to the Lord, and not 
“to God through him,”’ as Milton makes 
clear was the thought of other churches, 
Through two centuries we have borne 
this testimony. Surely at the opening of 
the third we are ready to say that she is 
entitled to her share in the choice of the 
men who will make the laws under which 
she must live, It is a political question 
only so far as it is a question of right and 
wrong, of fair dealing, of morality, of the 
God-given right of self-government and 
opportunity for service. It is surely for 
dealing with such questions that we es- 
tablished our Philanthropic Union from 
the seven Yearly Meetings. 
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MISS LAUGHLIN IN YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Miss Gail Laughlin, who has been giv- 
ing suffrage lectures in Montana, spent 
her vacation in the Yellowstone National 
Park. It was only ten days long, and 
was not a complete vacation at that, as 
will be seen by this amusing extract from 
a private letter. Miss Laughlin writes: 

“IT had to make two suffrage speeches 
during the Park trip. In the party of 
which I found myself a member there 
were some who, when they heard my 
name, knew who I was, so the second 
night around the camp fire they called 
foraspeech. It was a little disconcert- 
ing, coming, as it did, a complete sur- 
prise, and coming from a crowd which a 
moment before had been singing the in- 
spiring song of ‘Mary had a William Goat.’ 
However, I responded. A lawyer from 
Baltimore spoke in opposition, and I re- 
plied to him. There were some fifty or 
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sixty people there. Then I stayed over at 
the Canyon Camp, and so came into con- 
tact with another party for one evening. 
Hardly had we all gathered around the 
camp fire before one of the men came to 
me and said he had been asked by the 
crowd to ask me to make a speech on 
suffrage, which I did, of course, speaking 
from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 
There was a young Congregational minis- 
ter from Jersey City in the crowd who 
‘asked me to send him literature on the 
subject, and who said he would give me 
his church to speak in. Suffrage work is 
evidently work which does not permit 
one ever to get wholly away trom it. Ifit 
follows one even into the depths of Yel- 
lowstone Park, it is pretty sure to be met 
with everywhere.”’ 
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The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts, 


BY GEORGE A. O ERNST 
of the Su@olk Bar, 
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His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republit- 
can. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand "6 of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
a ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 


A brilliant and breezy little boak. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and consci 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom" 
en. The author brings to his task a careful. 
udicial temperament. All important questions 
n eae to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courter. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the - 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. - nd 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
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Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to *‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
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No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
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different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address ONLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’sS JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Women in Industry, by John Graham 
Brooks. 

Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 
Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 

Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 

Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


by Lucy 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will. 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of rea] estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the Woman’s JouRNAL 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The meeting place for the next biennial 
of the General Federation is already under 
consideration. New York, St. Paul and 
St. Louis have presented claims and 
allurements, but the tide seems to be 
going toward Kansas City, Mo. The argu- 
ments for St. Louis were largely based 
upon the fact that the Louisiana Purchase 
Centennial Exposition is to be held there, 
and clubwomenall over the country would 
like toattend it. Mrs. Coonley-Ward, ex- 
president of the Chicago Woman's Club, 
says in the September Club Woman that 
Kansas City ‘‘seems best fitted for our 
meeting place. Its immense convention 
hall has successfully housed great nation- 
al political meetings, and is an example of 
excellent acoustics, and its stalls for State 
and committee work would greatly help 
our work, both practical and ideal. Kan- 
sas City has, too, abundant and conven- 
ient hotel accommodations. Moreover, 
the fact that it is set apart, as it were, 
would insure a fuller attendance of the 
delegates at our meetings than we have 
heretofore had, for distractions would not 
beguile us from our work. Of course we 
all wish to visit the Louisiana Purchase 
Exhibition, but whoever has lived where 
any great fair was held knows that noth- 
ing else need be added to give the women 
of the city all the work they ought to do, 
and all the responsibility they ought to 
bear. Railroad tickets would be issued to 
Kansas city with stop-overs at St. Louis, 
and vice-versa.”’ 

The Boston Women’s Educational and 
Industrial Union will open its autumn 
season of classes Sept. 29. Those in 
dressmaking and millinery will be taught 
by graduates of the Pratt Institute, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The dressmaking class is a 
consecutive course of three grades, with 
preparatory and elementary classes. A 
lesson in free-hand drawing, color study 
and design is given in connection with day 
classes in both millinery and dressmaking. 

In addition to her laboras editor of the 
Club Woman, Miss Helen M. Winslow has 
found time to prepare two new books, 
which have been recently published. In 
**Literary Boston of To-Day,’’a handsome 
illustrated volume of over 400 pages, she 
gives entertaining sketches of many more 
or less prominent writers of Boston and the 
suburbs. Her other book is a charming 
story of country life in New England, en- 
titled ‘Concerning Polly and Some 
Others.”’ 

A recent meeting of the building and 
finance committees of the Woman’s Club 
of Denver,Col.,was the first Jarge gathering 
in the new club building. The members 
in their pretty gowns sat around on im- 
provised seats made of nail kegs, boxes 
and boards, and discussed the details re- 
lating to their work. The building is 
now finished, and the club is busy buying 
furniture and furnishings and preparing 
for the dedication, which will take 
place Oct, 4. 

The annual meeting of the Colorado 
State Federation will open at Boulder, 
Oct. 6. The general subject will be ‘The 
Industrial Awakening,”’ and all industrial 
questions will be given special attention, 
both in the speeches and discussions. 

The program for the annual conven- 
tion of the Utah State Federatien, to be 
held in Ogden the last week in October, is 
filled with topics of interest to the club- 
women of the State. There will be sev- 
eral meetings of the convention devoted 
respectively to literature, art, music, the 
home, industrial investigation, libraries, 
education, and club extension. A prac- 
tical demonstration of the importance of 
domestic science, in charge of the educa- 
tion committee, promises to be a most in- 
teresting feature. The ballot evidently 
has not destroyed women’s interest in 
household affairs, 

Mrs. Adelaide L. S. Robb of Eldora, 
Ia., is one of the prominent clubwomen of 
Central Iowa, and as a member of the 
women’s club of her city has been an 
active worker since the club’s organiza- 
tion several years ago. She is an accom- 
plished musician, and is often called upon 
to take part in programs given for public 
benefits and local entertainments. She is 
the wife of Mayor Ellis D. Robb of EI- 
dora, and ably assists her husband in 
every ¢ffort looking to the advancement of 
the city’s welfare. 

The Eclectic Club of New York City 
originated the movement for the great 
bazaar for the benefit of a girls’ trades 
school, to be held at the Waldorf on Nov. 
6,7 and 8. Other clubs were interested 
by the Eclectic, and finally the project 
was taken up by the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The entire 
first floor of the Waldorf-Astoria will be 
given over to the bazaar, and the manag- 
ers expect to clear $30,000. The Eclectic 





alone raised $1,000 for the same purpose 
by an entertainment last spring. There 
are 35,000 clubwomen in the State, many 
of them in affluent circumstances. The 
anpual convention of the State Federation 
will take place in Brooklyn the week after 
the fair, and it is expected that large num- 
bers of clubwomen from all over the State 
will spend time enough in New York to at- 
tend both functions and do their Christmas 
shopping at the same time. The trades 
school is to teach trades to girls; and, to 
make it possible for the girls to attend, 
scholarships of $100 a year will be pro- 
vided, which would take the place of the 
wages the girl might earn if she went to 
work. ‘‘We want to establish this school,” 
said one member of the Eclectic, ‘because 
we are interested in girls—because, if they 
are obliged to earn a living, we want them 
to be trained and competent, and able to 
command good wages.” 


Twenty-five women belonging to the 
summer colony at Shelter Island have 
formed themselves into the Summer Study 
Club, with no end of pleasure and profit to 
themselves, says the N. Y. Tribune. ‘“‘It 
really all started out of a wish on the part 
of a few to learn more about the country 
around us, and of the trees and birds that 
add so much to the pleasure of our sum- 
mer home,’’ explained the founder and 
president of the club, Mrs. John L. Scud- 
der. ‘‘We began right here at Shelter 
Island for our first meeting, and in the 
two seasons we have been in existence we 
have found all the material we needed to 
study in our own neighborhood. Our 
programs included, first, a short prepara- 
tion for the right kind of nature study, 
then a little of the history of Shelter 
Island. Next we looked into the history 
of the towns of Eastern Long Island, and 
studied about some of the most pictur- 
esque points. From that we began to in- 
terest ourselves in the insects on our 
island, then in the salt-water mollusks 
and the seaweeds. This led us naturally 
to the nature of tides, and then we studied 
the trees on the island.’’ The weekly 
meetings are held on the porches of the 
members’ cottages. A small library has 
been provided, containing many of the 
best books on the subjects of study, but 
the policy of the club is “to use books 
only to identify."’ This year the members 
adopted a club pin, consisting of a tiny 
shell of gold, with a clover leaf in deep 
green enamel, F. M. A. 





——_ 


WOMEN HAVE DONE WELL. 

About a million and a quarter of wom- 
en now possess full suffrage, in many dif- 
ferent parts of the English-speaking world, 
In some they have had it for a generation. 
In all these places put together, the oppo- 
nents thus far have not found a dozen re- 
spectable men who assert over their own 
names and addresses that it has had any 
bad results whatever. This is the more 
remarkable in view of the fact that act- 
ive Anti-Suffrage Associations in New 
York and Massachusetts have been for 
years diligently collecting every scrap of 
adverse testimony that they could find. 
Meantime, scores of the most highly- 
esteemed men and women in the equal 
suffrage communities testify that the re- 
sults have been good. 








THE SUPERFLUOUS MAN. 

We have been hearing of the “‘superflu- 
ous woman” so long that most of us will 
be surprised— perhaps some of us relieved 
—to learn that she is, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned, non-existent, says the 
Union Signal. 

The census bureau, which has just 
completed a careful reckoning of the un- 
married men and women in the various 
States, finds that this country has 2,500,- 
000 more single men than single women of 
twenty years old and over. The exact 
figures are 6,726,779 bachelors and 4,195,- 
446 maidens, or an excess of sixty per 
cent. of bachelors. Counting even all the 
widows and the girls down to seventeen 
years of age, there are not nearly enough 
women to go around. 

The figures disclose further the sur- 
prising fact that there is not a State in 
New England which has not more bach 
elors than spinsters. Even Massachusetts, 
which heretofore has enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of being the chief habitat of the ‘‘su- 
perfluous woman,” has 5,221 more single 
men than single women over twenty years 
of age, or a bachelor surplus of nearly 
two per cent. Rhode Island has a sur- 
plus of five per cent. ; Connecticut twenty- 
five per cent.; New Hampshire twenty-six 
per cent.; Maine thirty-nine per cent.; 
Vermont forty-five per cent. 

The supply of matrimonially available 
men in the Western States is, of course, 
relatively greater, the rule being the fur- 
ther West the greater the surplus. Wyo- 
ming, however, is the banner State, the 
spinsters numbering 2,347, and the bach- 
elors 20,927—an excess of the latter of 
over 700 per cent. In the light of the cen- 





sus figures, think of the cruelty of the 
suggestion to tax the poor bachelors! 

Other interesting items given by the re- 
portare: Taking into account the entire 
population, this country has 1,800,000 
more males than females; about three- 
fifths of the people (including children) 
are single; a little more than one-third are 
married; not quite one-twentieth are 
widowed; while the divorced constitute 
but a small fraction of one per cent. of 
the whole. 





A MARIA MITCHELL MEMORIAL. 

Members of the faculty of Vassar Col- 
lege are negotiating for the purchase of 
the house on Nantucket which was the 
birthplace of Maria Mitchell, the astrono- 
mer. If the property is secured, the Nan- 
tu@&..t Maria Mitchell Association will be 
formed to preserve this historical land- 
mark in the interests of Vassar College. 
The present owners are relatives of Maria 
Mitchell, and have given the society an 
option for $1,000 on the house and land. 

The house was built in 1790, and has 
been in the Mitchell family for 85 years. 
Miss Mitchell’s father first used the house 
for astronomical observations in rating 
the chronometers of the great Nantucket 
whaling fleet, and it was in the back yard 
that Maria made her first scientific obser- 
vations. Miss Mitchell’s library was left 
by will to her brother, Prof. Henry 
Mitchell, who now offers to give it to the 
association if the property is purchased, 

The president of the Maria Mitchell As- 
sociation is Miss Mary W. Whitney, pro- 
fessor of astronomy at Vassar, with Mrs. 
Joseph Head, treasurer of the alumnz of 
Vassar, as secretary, ana Miss Lucretia B. 
Justice, treasurer. 

It is proposed to convert the lower part 
of the house into a museum; the upper 
story will be left for literary and astro- 
nomical uses in general. The purpose is 
to preserve the property for the benefit of 
all interested in Vassar College and in 
astronomical research. 





A NEW LEAFLET. 

A new leaflet, ‘‘A Flock of Canards,”’ 
by Alice Stone Blackwell, is now ready, 
and may be ordered from 3 Park St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., at 30 cents per hundred. It 
enumerates and disproves a long list of 
the fictions circulated by the anti-suffrag- 
ists in their official literature and else- 
where. As these false statistics and other 
misrepresentations are used with great 
effect by speakers in the negative in suf- 
frage debates, everyone who means to 
take part in a debate on the affirmative 
side should be sure to provide himself or 
herself with the refutation. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


TRUMBULL COUNTY CONVENTION. 

The beautiful little Christian church in 
Niles was the scene of an enthusiastic 
gathering on Sept. 17, when the suffragists 
of the county met in their eighth annual 
convention. Miss Harriet A. Roberts of 
Farmdale presided until 3 P.M., when she 
was relieved by her vice-president, Mrs. 
George W. Caufield. 

Committees were appointed as follows: 

Credentials—Mrs. W. B. Mason, Niles; 
Mrs. G. W. Caufield, Girard; Mrs. Rob- 
ert Izant, Warren; Mrs. J. T. McConnell, 
Youngstown. 

Resolutions—Mrs. J. P. Freer, Warren; 
Mrs. Lucy TI. Andrews, Cortland; Mrs. 
Edwards, Mineral Ridge. 

Press—Mrs. May Watson, Niles; Mrs. 
Caufield, Girard; Mrs. Brown, Warren. 

In her welcoming address Dr. Sarah P. 
Gaston paid tribute to the pioneers, and 
reviewed the progress made since their 
day. Mrs. Lizzie Moore of Kinsman re- 
sponded, i 

The reports of the officers and of the 
auxiliary clubs showed an increased mem- 
bership and activity along many lines. 
The Trumbull County W. S. A. during the 
past year has more than doubled its mem- 
bership, and has sent sixty-six dollars in 
dues to the State Association* 

A noon dinner was served in the base- 
ment of the church. 

“The Question Box, conducted by Mrs. 
Upton, was entertaining in the extreme, 
and did not lack in practical value,’ says 
the Warren Tribune. 

Resolutions were adopted, recommend- 
ing a continuance of the progressive poli- 
cy of the past year in making increase of 
membership the chief effort; deploring the 
loss of Mrs. Caroline McCullough Ever- 
hard, commending. the Farmdale Club in 
its tender care of an aged member, Miss 
Chloe Newton, who was a classmate of 
Lucy Stone at Oberlin, and requesting 
Gov. Nash to appoint women physicians 
to all State institutions where women and 
children are cared for, since the laws of 
Ohio do not permit women to serve as 
trustees on the boards of such institu- 
tions. 

Officers were elected as follows, Mrs. 





Robert Izant and Miss Edith E. Root act- 
ing as tellers: president, Harriet Roberts, 
Farmdale; vice-president, Blanche Cran- 
don Caufield, Girard; recording secretary, 
Myra K. Pelton, Burghill; treasurer, Mary 
E. Mason, Niles; auditor, Minnie C. 
Hauser, Girard. 

The office of corresponding secretary is 
to be filled by appointment by the presi- 
dent. ; 

Delegates to the State convention were 
elected as follows: Mrs. Newton Strain, 
Mrs. Sadie Rogers, of Warren; Mrs. Ed- 
wards of Mineral Ridge. 








THE DRAMA, 


CasTLe SQuARE.—The modern society 
comedy, ‘‘The Importance of Being Earn- 
est,’’ will be the attraction next week. 
It was one of the brilliant successes of 
the Empire Theatre Company of New 
York, and enterprise has been shown in 
securing its first production at popular 
prices. The play deals with dual identi- 
ties, and its incidents are mirth-provok- 
ing. Choice chocolate bonbons will be 
given at Monday matinee. 


GRAND OPERA HousE.—Next week will 
be presented Sullivan Harris and Woods’ 
newest melodramatic success, ‘‘For Her 
Children’s Sake,’’ the companion play to 
“The Fatal Wedding.’’ One critic has 
said: ‘‘Properly speaking, it is more than 
a play—it is a living, breathing ode, rev- 
erently dedicated to the wives and moth- 
ers of America.’’ The story itself is as 
simple as any folk-lore legend. The 
faithfulness of the old family servant, 
‘‘Minna,” to the wayward heroine, a sort 
of tempest and sunshine girl, is one of its 
most touching elements. Miss Selma 
Herman presents a pretty picture as the 
impetuous though noble and self-sacrific- 
ing heroine, and is quite equal to the de- 
mands of a réle that runs the gamut of 
feeling. 








LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE. 

Remarkable for its choice situation and 
clear water, with a surface covering seven- 
ty square miles, on a clear day when the 
ripple of the water is the only disturbing 
element, Lake Winhipesaukee appears 
like one immense sheet of crystal. Its 
waters are perfectly clear, it being possi- 
ble to see to a great depth in many places. 
This fact is accounted for by the numer- 
ous springs which, properly speaking, 
make up the lake, for there are only a few 
streams which enter it at all, and they 
are very small and light. The region sur- 
rounding it is ideal. In the North rise 
the gigantic peaks of the White Moun- 
tains, with scattering hills in between to 
the very edge of the water. The region 
south is one long vale noted for its natural 
beauty, the Merrimack Valley, while to 
the east and west, far and near, are de- 
lightful fields and forests. They are es- 
pecially pretty at this time of year when 
mountains and meadows are in their fall 
glory. A swift and seaworthy steamer, 
“Mt. Washington,”’ sails over the lake, 
covering about sixty miles, and giving the 
tourist or excursionist an excellent op- 
portunity to viewthe scenery. On Satur- 
day, Sept. 27, the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road will run a cheap $2 excursion to 
Lake Winnipesaukee and return. Special 
train will leave Boston at 8.20 A. M., ar- 
riving at Alton Bay, where connection is 
made with the steamer. Returning, leave 
Alton Bay on arrival of the steamer. 

Tickets will be limited in number, and 
will be on sale at the City Ticket Office, 
322 Washington Street, up to 5 P.M. Sept. 
27, and at Union Station Ticket office 
after 5 P. M., if supply has not previously 
been exhausted. 





ONLY ONCE A YEAR 

Can you go over the Boston and Albany 
Railroad to Albany, down the Hudson 
River to New York, thence via Fall River 
Line to Boston, for $5.00. This year the 
excursion starts Thursday, Oct. 9. Send 
for descriptive leaflet. A. S. Hanson, 
Gen, Pass. Agent, Boston. 








Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBERLAND GAP, TENN., 


Is a Broad, Practical School tor 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
| and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill, and some tyme | machinery—planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, as e mill, etc. R press 
and — office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is aJl paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice as 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Each new 
subscription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are Le ney | for au opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
rooms already planned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost. at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students, and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We need an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs ia different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a good en- 
dowment, and Gen. O. O. Howard, Burlington, 
Vt., is devoting his energies to ng the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient. 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on 





Boston & 


WHITE icine x: x 
MOUNTAIN 
EXCURSIONS 


Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, 
Lynn, Salem and Worcester 


Sept. 15 to Oct. I, 1902 


EXCURSION RATES 


—AT — 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


will be on sale at the above. 
named points and at many 
other local stations. 

For rates and information apply at Bos. 
ton city ticket office, 322 Washington Street, 
at Union Station, and station ticket oflices, 

D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt, 





THE FAMOUS 85.00 


Annual Autumnal Excursion Oct.9 


A Special Fast Express on the BOSTON @ 
ALBANY B&B. R. (N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R. Co,, 
Lessee), leaves South Station Thursday, Oct. 9th, 
at 8.30 A. M., passing through the most beautiful 
and prosperous section of Massachusetts to 
Albany, thence by either day or night boat down 
the historic and beautiful 
85 HUDSON RIVER 85 

Passing the Catskills, Wes: Point, 
and the Palisades, arriving in NEW YORK 
CITY at 6.00 A. M. or 6.00 P. M. Friday, October 
10. Thence by the palatial steamers of the Fall 
River Line to Boston, arriving at 7.00 A.M, 
either Saturday or Sunday. Tickets on sale at 
principal stations. For further particulars ad- 
dress A. 8. HANSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt., Boston, 


Oct. 9. | _ 85.00 | Oct. 9 
THE LAST. THE BEST. TAKE IT IN. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Apply to 
Mrs. Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston, 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Addres 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 








VOICE CULTURE for singing, public speak- 
ing, stammering, all defects oe speech aud weak 
throat. Special work for children. Miss Lucy 
HAL GARLIN, 14 West Street, Boston. 





TO CARE FOR FURNACE. A student, 
well recommended as to character, wants to care 
for two or three furnaces in Boston this winter, 
in order to earn his ig at while pursuing his 
education. Address H, K. SELIAN, 21 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. 





A SMALL PRIVATE FAMILY owning 
attractive Late vg estate of eighty acres, forty 
miles out, would like to correspond with a per- 
son of means Sas pee home and ser- 
vices. Address THE WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 





$2,500. No. 49 Rutland St., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stand 
aslong as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant. Equl- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent. ill 
sell the equity on easy terms—say $200 cash and 
anny Fn tm oe of $50. Address H. B. BLAOK- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms any A Price, $4,500. A 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood. Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL Office 3 Park Street Boston. 


~ SUFFRAGISTS 


MAY HAVE 


ALL THEIR PRINTING DONE 
With Neatness and Dispatch 


AT THE 


JOURNAL PRINTING OFFICE, 


293 Congress Street. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 
Will meet customers at JouRNAL business 
office, 3 Park St., any day at noon, if de 
sired. Drop a card or telephone to 
JOHN YOUNGJOHN, Printer, 
298 Congress Street, Boston. 
Telephone 2551 Main. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H. CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 











Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 
Subscription, 25 cents a year. 
Send for specimen copy. 
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